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ABSTRACT 



The purpose of. this ^tudy was to conduct an indepth analysis of 
a school's home-school-community relations program from the i>trrfH^c- 
tive of the school's staff and the .cltl;?ens within its attendance 
iiren. The study was designed to determine the programmatic and nonpro- 
graramatic activities and to examine the existing relationships between : 

1. The operating functions - - 

2. The control functions 

3. The prllfery Interaction fJ^tterns, and 

4. The Iniportappe and effectiveness of the activities » . 

The conceptual framew(irl^ of\he study utilized the theoretical framev/ork 
developed from the Wiscona^ 1r & D Center's home-school-coimnunity 
relations model 'and the liter atui 

The study was conducted in a ^^Ingle school distrlc^ using inter- 
views and questionnaires ,is means of answering fourteen research qucs- 
tions and two ancillary questions developed from the home-school-communi ty 
reXatlons literature and research, 

^ All activities and questions were tabulated by computer. Frequen- 
cies a/d percentages were presented on all activities and questions^ 
Relationships, as they related to the research ^questions , were analyzed* 
by means of a product-moment correlation.^ Differences between groups 
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regarding the ancillary questions- were analyzed through an interactive 
t-Test. The major conclusions were: 



1. The nonprogranunatic activities vere l6ss tangible and 
visible than the programmatic actj.vittes and therefore 
not as recognizable by community subpublics , 

2. The school staff placed high priority on communication 
and involvement for both programmatic and nonprogram- 
matic activities and saw little effort arid T'esources 
expended in analyzing the school community and resolving 
conflict. ^ V ^ 

3. ^ The primary interaction patterns focused mainly upon the 

interaction between the school and the child, and the 
, school and the home, 

A. A general lack of agreement' was found across all respon- 
dent groups regarding. the roles and responsibilities of 
school personnel for specific programmatic and nonpro- 
grammatic activities, 

5, The. importance and effectiveness of an , activity does 
not depend upon the control functions, . 

&• . All respondent groups , with some minor differences, view 
those activities dealing with t|||^ operating functions 
of communication, involvement, and resolution as the most 
effective activities in the home-school-community rela- 
tions program. This raises some question as to the 
effectiveness of community analysis . 

7. The staff, parents, and nonparents do upt perceive those 
activities Intended to interact with the child as more 
or less important than those intended for the home, 
' attendance area, or total school district. 

^ 8. All respondent groups agreed that the activities intended 
to interact with the home are the most effective activi- 
ties in the home-school-community relations program. 

9. There was evidence that the control functions would 
neither increase or decrease the school's interaction 
with the child, home, attendance area, or total school 
district. 

10. The control functions were not related to the amount 

of analysis, communication, involvement, and resolution 
which was conducted by the school with the various sub*- 
publics. ' > 
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11, General agreement was found regarding the Importance 
of the activities within the school's home-school- 
coimnunity relations program. , . 

12, Respondents generally perce:{:vq^ the objectives of the ^ ^ * 
home-school-coirauunity relatlo/s" program a^ being 

^ accomplished to a limited ejrfent. * ^ - « . 

HSased upon the conclusions, some implications for further - 
research and practice were presented. 

APPROVED; 

Marvin J. Frlit\\ 




DATE: August 9. 1976 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUQIJOPI 



The primary purpose of this research was to conduct an^ini^epth 
w analysis of'a school 's home-school-community relations prograin from 
the Aperspective of the school's staff and the ci.tizens within, it^ 
attendance area. The study was designed to deti^rmine existing relation 

■ i • ■ v ' ■ 

ships amorigvVtBfew programmati and nonprogrammatic >6i^ivities., the 
operatjjic/functiohsy tte control, functions, the primary interaction 




patter^, ftid the \perceived importaace and effectiveness o.f these 
activities /and functions. * . - 

Prbgratnmatic activities were defined ^s the formal or recog-' 
hizable activities through which the school interacts, with its^ ehviron- 

f ' . ■ ■' , ' ; • ■ " 

ment. Nonprograhiraatic activities were defined as the informal 
activities which a school may conduct in its home ~achool- community * 
relations program such as an opendoor policy, principal's response to 

telephone calls from'^parents, and the staff working well together in 

•' , . • ' 

planning activities for children. The operating functions were defined 
as analysis, communicatiohj;'^ involvement-, an^ resolution. ' For a more 



detailed definition of the operating functions see Chapter II. The\ 
control functions we^Bdefined as the process of planning, deciding, 
conducting, coordinating, and evaluating on the part of the organiza- 
tion to accomplish the operating functions of analysis, communication, 



^6 



involvement, and resolution through programmatic and nonprograraraatic 
interaction, the primary int;eractionji)d«tefn8 were defined as the 
interaction betveen the achool an<J the community at four interdependent 
levels which influence the type of instructional program within an IGE 
"^^SchOo^l. Importance was defined as the degree to whieh an activity! is 
perceived as having significance. Effectiveness was defined as. the 
degree to which an activity is perceived as having accomplished its 
objective'. . • 



Backgr^d of the Study , 

-The proce^ss of providing for individual differences in both the 
'cognitive and affective domains has become an important aspect of edu- 
cation. Individually Guided Education (hereafter IGE) waa developed 
as an alternative form of education to traditional schooling.; The 
' Wisconsin Research 'dnd Development Center for Cognitive Learning (here- 
after "R and D Center), developed IGE as an educational illnovatlpn in 
nine pilot schools in 1967, and it spread to well over 2500 schools in 
1976. IGE was designed as "a comprehensive system of education and 
Instruction designed to produce higher educational achievements 
through providing well for differences among students in rate of 
learning, learning style and other characteristics" (Klausmeler, et al. 
1971, p. 17). Therms tern was conceptualized as seven components: 

1. Multiunit school instructional-administrative arrangements. 

2. Instructional programming for the individual student. 

3. Evaluation for educational decision making. 

v , ' 27 , 



4. Curricular materials compatible with individualized 
instruction, 

5. Facilitative intraorganizational and extrdoj;:ganizational 
environments, 

6. Continuing research and development* 

?• A program of home-school-community relations (Sorenson, 
et al., 1976, p. 1). 



Multiunit School Instructional-administrative Arrangements 

The multiunit school (see Figure 1) was defined by Klaufemeier, 
et al-, 1971, p. 20) as designed to "produce an environment in which 
instructional programming and other components of Individually Guided 
Education can be introduceij and refined." The three levels of organ- 
ization within the multiunit school are the Systerawide Ptogram 

JET • , J ' 

Committee which establishes operating guidelines at the district level; 
the Instructional Improvement Committee which functions at^he school 
*level to guide the instructional program; and the Instruction and 
Research Unit which carries out the planning, implementing, and evaluat 
ing of the instructional program at the unit level. 

Instructional Programming for the Individual Student 

The Instructional Programming Model (see Figure 2) was designed 
as a framework for meeting individual student needs through the develop 
ment of instructional programs. The model utilizes instructional 
programming, continuous progress, preassessment , and criterion refer- 
eaced assessment. The instructional process takes into account the 
pupil's beginning performance, rate'of progress, style of learning, and 

28 ' 
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mmi mmm mmmm of an igb school of <oo-6oo sidsenis 



Ke'presentatlve teachers District 
and unit leaders id^nlstrator 

or 

ee 



,ve 



representative 



FRINCIFAL 



^Parent representative ^Dliector of 
. Instructional , 

^ • aaterlalb center 

—4 



, principals 



Central office and 
other consultants 



^Special teachers 



DNinEAPERA 



-UNIT LEADER B 



UNIT LEADER C 



UNIT LEADER D 



3-j staff teachers 
^Instructional 
\al/ie(s) . 
*«erlcol alde(s) 
♦Student teacher 
or l|tcia 

100-150 children 
Ages ti-i 



3-3 staff teachers 

♦Instructional 

alde(s) 

♦Clerical alde(s) 
' ^Student teacher 

or intern 

100-150 children, 
6-9 



3-5 staff teachers 
♦Instructional 
side(s) 
♦Clerical alde(s) 
, ♦Student teacher 
or intern 

100-150 children 
Ages 8-11 ■ 



3-5 staff teachers 
♦Instructional 
aldefs] 
♦Clerical aideCs) 
♦Student teacher 
''or intern 

100-150 children 
10-12 



i, 



-Instruction and Research Unit 
^Instructional loproveoent Comittee 
-Systeavide Frograa Coamittee 



♦Inclusion of; these persons vill vary according 
to particular school settings. 



Source; Liphan and Fruth, THE FRIHCIFAL AND INDIVIDUAUY GUIDED EDUCATION, Heading Hassacl'usetts: 
Addisoa-Veeley Publishing Coapany, 1976„p. 32. 



INSTRUCTIONAL PitOGRAMINC MODEL IN IC? 



Step 1. 



Step 2, 



Step 3. 



Step 4. 



Step 5. 



Step 6. 



State^ the educational objectives to be -attained by 
tft% stucJiint populntion o£ the bu^Iditig in Ceras of u.^.. 
level of achievement and in terms of values and ^^^i 
tion patterns. _^ 



Estimate the rcihge of objectives that may be at- ,,. 
tainable for subgroups of the student population.^ 



Assess the level of achievement, learning style, 
and motivation level of each student by use of 
criterion-referenced tests,' observation schedules^ 
or work samples with appropriate-sized subgroups. 



Step 7. M 



f4|Set instructional objectives for each child to. 
atl^a^n over a sjiort period of time. 



Plan and implement an instructional program suitable 
for each student or place the student in a pre- 
planned program. Vary (a) the amount of attention 
and guidance by the teacher, (b) the amount of time 
spent in interaction among students, (c) the use of 
printed mnterialst audiovisual* materials, and direct 
experiencing gf phenomena, (d) the use of space and 
equipment (media) , and (e) the amount of time spent 
by each student in one-to-one interactions with the 
teacher or media, independent study, adult- or stu- 
dent-led s^aall group activities, and adult-led large 

group activities. ^ ' 

I" 



Assess students for attainment of initial objec- 
tives. 



Objectives not 

attained to 
mastery or some 
other criterion 



Reassess the student's 
characteristics! or 
take other actions 



I 
I 
J 
I 

I 

y 

I 
I 



Objectives <^attained 

to mastery or 
some other criterion 



Implement next* sequence 
in program, or take ^ 
other actions. 



•"(Feedback)- 



Fig. 



Source : 



Klousroeier, H. J., M. R. Quilling, J. S. Sorenson, R S. 
Way, and C. R. Clasrud « 1971. Individually Guldea KducaHon 
and the Mulll unlt Elementary Schoo l: GuititsHnfs for 
Implementation . Madison, Wiac : Wiiconsin Research and 
Development Center for Cognitive Learning. 
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other learner chairacterlstics related to the school's instructional 
program. 

Evaluation for Educational Decision Making 

Klenke <1975, p. lA) stated that, 

Evaluation in Individually, Guided Education is a process that 
encompasses decisions relating to staff personnel, curriculum . - 
development, resource management, and home-school-community 
relations.' However, the most frequent and critical use of 
evaluation processes is in the area of* instructional decision 
iftaking. Within the instructional process, evaluation occurs at 
th^'ee key points: at the beginning of a unit of instruction, 
during critical points of actual instruction, and at the con- 
clusion of instruction, 

• >, _ . ■ . ■ • " 

Currlcular Materials Compatible with Individualized Instruction , - 
Individual differences of studenti are prqvided through the \ 

\ 

use of a variety of curricular. materials in IGE. To enhance the use-V 
ability of the materials, the materials should be reliable and \ 
accurate, learnable, teachable and accessible and useable by the staff 
for instruction, ^ . 



\ 



Facilitative Intraorganizatlonal and Extraorganizational Environments 

The facilitative environments provided for IGE were the multiunit 

organization, the state network. Regional IGE Coordinating Councils, 

and tjie Association for Individually Guided Education. 

Within the school the primary facilitative environment is 
established through the multiunit organization. The state-^ 
network provides an organized support system external to the 
. school. The state network is a three-tiered arrangement 
of inter- relationships between Systerawide Program CouimitteeSjj 
state education agencies, teacher education institution^, 
and regional IGE centers (Klenke, 1975, p, 15). 
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Continuing ^^Research and Development 

^The l^cal school and higher Institutions of learning conducted 
research and development focused upon the pr^esses of learning and 
teachliig for improving practice^ within. IGE. Other areiis of research 
focud'oh development of curricula r materials for IGE and mechanisms 
for supporting the teaching and learning processes. 

A Program of Home^^school -'Community Relations 

Historically home--school--coiiraunity relations is' viewed from the 
public relations perspective with communication focused primarily 
between the school and community (Kindred, 1957; Calhoun, 1965). 

Bowles and Fruth (1976, p. 168) defined an effective hpme-school- 

community relations program from a political perspective as; 

the resolution of both actual and potential conflict among 

various subpublics wtUch may be associated with policy ,.. 

decisions or administrative practices which determine; 

1) the use of, available, scarce resources; 2) the value 

choicest to be* made regarding the educational program; and 

3) the locus of power in the educational enterprise. ]^ 

Kim, et al., (1975) also suggested home-school-coramunity relations 
utilizing a political context. They viewed the process as She inter- 
action between th€i school and the political system in which it was 

c • ■ 

' located. The term politics was viewed as the kind which determine ^ 
the composition of the community where people live, the type of schools 
provided, the kind of educational program conducted, and not from the 
^national, pattisan viewpoint. 

The research presented in\this study was conducted utilizing one ^ 
school and its attendance area. Very little research has been conducted 
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from a political perspective with the school attendance area as the unit 
of analysis, Suimnerfield (1971) conducted field research at the local 
school level which linked the neighborhood school, the principal, and 
the attendanqe area into a political framework. His conclusions were 
that the neighborhood elementary school could serve as a unit of 
analysis with a political framework, and that school attendance areas 
differ in their political style. Suramerfield found that parental 
pressure and influence causes the principal to behave differently and 
that parental pressure and influence were dependent upon socio-economic 
status. 

Other researchers utilizing a political framework in studying 
the neighorhood elementary school were Stehx ert (1971), Holman (1965), 
Firestone (1972), and Safer (1972). Their general conclusions were 
that prpfessional persons are the personal influence leaders, local 
community groups are normally conservative and generally ineffective, 
pressure group leadership is a small dedicated group of individuals, 
and little influence is exerted by pressure groups upon school policy. 

' The R and D Center developed an exploratory model of home-school- 
community relations. The conceptualization of this model utilizing 
the pollt^l perspective provided insights into understanding edu- 
cational decision making at the building level. The several research 
studies will' be presented in the next section dealing with the review 
of the related literature. ' 
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Review of the Related Literature 



<^ Literature related to: 1) 8chooi-ci)inmuaity relations, 2) home- 
school -community relations , ^Iqind 3) the boundary spanning aspepts of 
organizational Interaction yjll be reviewed in this s/ctlon. 



SchooJ- community Relation^ ^ ' . 

''■' J School- community relations wa^ conceived as an adminlsstrative 

■ • . ' ' ■ ■ . ^ 

. /■ .' ' 

''V'jfunctiion with emphasis on one-way and two-way commiinlcatlon between 
^^theycoito and the school. Kindred (1957, p. 16) defined school- 



commukl^^y ^^'^latlons as: ' * . 

\ • - 

Ki ■ .... 

a j>r6(!.es8 of communication between the school and th6 community 

^thife' purpose of increasing citizen understanding of edu- 
'.(^tidkial needs and practices and encouraging intelligent citizen 
\ yijitetBst and cooperation in the work of improving the school. 

rijfe^ ,|Llexander (1928) ^ferred to public relations in education as 

educaj^ioaal publicity and Walch (1956) as educational interpretation. 



Char^^rs (1969, p,. 1028) referred tc? public relations as: 



those functions of an educational organization concerned with 
} coramunicatlng to the public, or district segments of the public, 
regarding the prganiz at lord's programs, policies, services, and 
'the like, with the deliberate intent of creating or maintaining 
• favorable public attitudes toward the organization. 

According to Calhoun (1965) and Walch (1956), public relations 

developed through historical stages which included: 1) the town meet- 

' '■ - . * . _ ■ 

ing; the hands-off approach; 3) the selling approach; 4) the educationa 

^ ' J ' ' 

intcrpretatioc^ approach; and 5) the cooperative endeavor approach. 



Walch (1956) included the others but did not include the town meeting 
as one of his stages. , . 
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School public relations paralleled the development of commercial 
public relations, PTA/b*s public opinion polls, and the school survey 
movement (Charters, 1960). Administrators and others directly involved 
in the operation of the schools were primarily responsible for school-'' 
public relations (Charters, 1969, p. 1029), 

In districts of over 10,000 students. Smith (1971) suggested 
that there should be a full-time public relations person whose role ^ 
should consist of planning a program and evaluating objectives. Norton 
(1970) contended that the systems approach in school-public relations 
was needed as a necessary step toward the initiation of a "child- focused" 
program of school-community relations. Accurate information about the 
community and its attitudes is important for intelligent planning and 
reducing guesswork according to Kindred (1957), Dapper (1964), Kelley , 
(1968), and Norton (1968). In dealing with the community either from 
school to home dr home to school, two -wary communication or face-to-face 
communication are necessary for better public understanding, more 
effectiveness, and pertinent decision making (Fusco, 1962; Trump, 1971; 
and: Atkinson, 1971). ^ 

AASA (1950) presented the following activities which increase 
understanding of school programs: 1) speeches, 2) the newspaper, 3) radio 
and television, 4) slide films and motion pictures, 5) graphic and 
pictorial materials, 6) the letter, 7) messages to parents, 8) student ^ 
publication, 9) reports, and 10) exhibits, excursions, and observations. 
Sestak and Ererich (1968) suggested that the two ^in functions of 
school-community relations were to 1) raise the level of ^public 
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understanding through iuformatibn programs, and 2) seek community 
support by having citizens participate in meaningful school affairs. 
They further stated the needs'" of a school -community relations program 
to be: 1) the education board's legal and ethical accountability to 
the#public, 2) the school's reliance upon the extent to which it holds 
understanding, interest, and confidence of the* people, and 3) community 
cooperation for the best education of children^ 

The National School Public Relations Association J1968) stated 

that: 

educational public relations is a planned and systematic two- 
way process of communication between an educational organiza- 
tion and its internal and external publics. Its program serves ^ 

to stimulate a better understanding of the role, objectives, 

and accomplishments of the^oSs^anization. Educational public 
relations is a management functiivi which interprets public 
attitudes, identifies the polices and procedures of an indi- 
vidual- organization with the public interest and executes a 
program of action to encourage public involvement and to earn 
public "understanding and acceptance. 

Several authors supported the necessity of a good school PR 
program. Carine (1962) presented the view that the primary goal of a - 
PR program should be the development of cultural and intellectual goals 
toward an improvement in recognition of the academic side of education. 
With a little creative imagination, the grapevine, and piitience, PR 
can change values and create new goals. Williamson (1969) found that 
school PR must be considered as essential to administrators as instruc- 
tion, pupil services, and other programs. PR has been associated with 
written materials, but face-to- face contact is the most Important and 
underrated aspect of the progr^im. The first s^ep should be internal 

• ^ 
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coiranuni cation followed by communication between the school. and community. 

Shaw (1962) postulated that a two-way flow between public and 

the institution, recognition of'the publics within the institution, 

and knowledge of the several publics- outside the institution were 

necessary for a good PR program. He stated that PR is crucial to the 

success of any work done by an educational institution. Harmon (1971, 

p. 17) listed fifteen principles for school employers to follow in 

developing "good** public relations. These include: 

telling the truth and giving th6 fact; dressing neatly 
and cleanly; taking advantage of social contacts to sell 
the school and its programs; and making the information 
program to the public a continuous one. 

Good PR is the development of a cooperative, interactive , ^ 

relationship between us and the public for the welfare of the child; 
based on a mutual understanding between school and home^. 

Sumption and Engstrom (1966) presented a view of school- community 

relations utilizing four essential principles: ,1) recognizing the 

school as belonging to the public; 2) understanding that lSl» schools, 

have the responsibility to seek out truth and teach people to llvg 

> 

by it; 3) realizing the necessity for systematic, structured, and active 

participation in educational planning, policy-making, problem solving, 

and evaluatibn; and A) recognizing that an effective two-way system 

of communication between school and community Is needed* Ten areas 

\jfere listed for the private citizen to contribute toward educational 

^^rovbment. These were: / ^ • 

^ the public school in the modern community, 2) the school 

and the community power structure, 3) the role of the community 
in education,^) community participation, 5) th?e ci tizen^^pj||| 

^; ■ ' ' ■ 
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advisory committed, 6) communication between schcfol and 
community, 7)- the. development and maintenance of communica- 
tion, 8) principles of operation, 9) the school and social \ 
change, and 10) basic issues in school-community relations. 

During the 1950 •s arid up until the mid 1960^s public relations 

was the usual method employed by the school in interacting with the 

community. Recently, however, new variables liave necessitated a change 

in the school's perceptions of the community . Some of the reasons were 

new federal regulations such as Title I, rising taxes, an awareness of 

the political nature of education, and the emergence of more knowledge- 

able and informed citizens. With this change emerged a broader term 

home- school-community relations. ^ 

Home-^school-community Relations 

The term horae-school-community relations is a new jconcept with 
emphasis upon the political process for creating and understanding 
educational change, Bowles and Fruth (1976, p. 164) proposed three 
general goals for home- school- community relations in IGE: 

1. To make the IGE staff aware of and responsive to the 
educational expectations aja^d available resources to 

the community, parents and students. 7 

* 

2, To make the communi^ty, parents, arid students more aware 
of and responsive to the requisites of the instructional 
program as implemented in IGE. 

.3. To identify and utilize ways and means of actively involving 
both staff and community in the awareness, commitment, 
changeover, refinement, and renewal of implementing IGE in 
the school/ 

The primary objective is the resolution of actual or potential conflict 
among the various subpublics which involve d^ecisions relating to the 
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^use of scarce resources, values used in determining the educational 

program, and the locuft of power in the educational system. 

... ■ •r''^'^^- , - ■ 

Horowitz (1962, pp. 177-88) discussed exploring the relationships 

between consensus, , ^conflict , and the theory of cooperation in soQiolog- 
ical research^ He presented an argument that both consensus and conflict 
are phenomenal whith may promote or inhibit social Operations or politi- 
cal cohesion. HdVowotz argued for the study of conflict as well as 

■ ■ ' • . , . ^ ■• ' 

consensus in a complex organization since this woi^ld be implicit in 

conducting research on educational change within tjhe schbor community 

as a political system. 

HavigHurst (1968) studied the public schools in Chicago. The 
three objectives of his study were: 1) to explore the interaction of 
the educational system with the social structure and social forces in 
a modern metropolitan area, 2) to make a historical study of the 
development of education in a city 'developing within the twentieth 
century, and 3) to conduct a sociohistorical study of education in a 
complex commanity. Some of his findings were that the public schools 
were important in the local politics of Chicago, that the public schools 
were influential in educational policy and received financial support 
from the business of the community, and that the public schools were 
brought into cooperation with noncducational agencies to solve social 
problems of the city. ^ 

Dykes (1963, pp. 3A-35) found that an effective administrator 
was able to influence the formal and informal power structures. He 
stated that the three steps of statesmanship were 1) identify, 
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*2) educate, and 3) lead. Identify the coniBunity leaders/ educate them, 
and prove that the administrator Is the community's educational leader, 
Hts premise is that an effective administrator is abllB to influence 



the formal and informal power structures. 

Dye (1967) studied the socioeconomic and political variables 

on state^educational policies. He found that the socioeconomic variables 
vcr^ more influential than the political variables in shaping educational 
policy. 

The concepts and competencies (hereafter operating functions) 
of a home- school -community relations program, were described by Bowles 
and Fruth as analysis, communication, involveoient, and resolution. The 
four operating functions were designed to facilitate the ^/^olution of 
actual and potential conflict in the allocation of availirble resources, 
educational values, and power. Definitions for the operating functions 
are found in Chapter II. The following section of the review of the 
literature utilizes the operating functions as categories. 

Analysis 

Analysis was defined by Bowles and Fruth (1976, p. 172) as 1) the 
accurate Identification of issues and their elements; 2) the identifica- 
tion of individuals or groups involved with a particular issue; and 
3) the identification and matching of individuals or groups with Issues. 
Issue identification focuses ug^n determin'lng problems or conflict within 
the community through either 'on-the-job sense*', systematic surveys, 
indepth open-ended interviews, or employing a planned participatory 
group dynamic process. 
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Brown (1966), Nortoqi (1970), and Scribner (19/'0) suggested the 
systems approach as a useful tool In analyzing the political life of 
a school system as well as describing the political realities of edu- 
cational reform in the schools. Scribner "summarized the political 
systems approach with five major variables: 1) the social and physical 
characteristics of the environment, 2) the political input characteris- 
tic6, 3) the internal characteristics of the authoritative decision- 
making agency, 4) political system output characteristics, and 5) the 
environmental response characteristics with consideration for their 
interrelationships. He suggested that thq systems approach is needed 
to assure a concentrated and comprehensive application of all school 
and community resources to the implementation of an effectively planned 
program of school-community relations. 

Several techniques have been developed to analyzing a community. 
Dick (1960) applied scaling and image analysis techniques as a new method 
of ranking community Inf luentials . Dilks (1965) used a comUination of 
reputational «nd issue-analysis techniques to identify the leaders in 
selected community organizations. He found that the overlap Of leader- 
ship structure in the high effort district was much higher than that 
found in the low effort district. 

Kelly (1968) stated that local boards should undertake an infor- 
mations gathering program to help them in decision making and policy 
formulation. The focus of the research-information collection should 
be on: 1) what Is the hlstor^ of school support, 2) what has been the 
community's social class structure, 3) what organizations arG most 
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concerned with the schools, 4) what business and «|q?loyment^^c^^ 

are occurring, and 5) what piit decisions have provoked intended 

*^ ■ - • " . ,■ 

interest or reactions? 

Spinrad (1965) fopusfed on reviewing community power studies 
especially those cpnducted by Miller, Dahl, and Banfiqld. Spinrad 
examined 1) the meaning of community power and i^s relation to the 
methods of reputation versus event analysis, 2) the motl^.^tion for 
the groiip or the individual to intervene in the decision-making process, 
3) the formal features and resources of community' power, 4) the power 
position of business and local government as the two major institutional 
groups, and 5) the power structure of American, communities ♦ The results 
of this study provide educators with insights into the identification 

and measurement of community power irt relation to decision making in 

/■ ■ 

the educational enterprise. 

1 ^ - ' 

In a study which reviewed four school- community relationship 

surveys in urban settings, Nystrand (1969) attempted to determine 1) how 

the local schoof- community interacted and communicated with the community 

2) how effective they were, 3) how the local school-community became 

knowledgeable about local school-^comraunity issues, and. 4) how they / 

cultivated public receptivity to survey recommendations. The methods 

employed were sample surveys, case study techniques, content analysis 

of school board minutes and other documents, interviews with local 

influentials, and community meetings. His conclusion was that a research 

framework for analyzing home-school-community relations needs to be 

developed. 
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•..■'*>"'■ 
Studies which focused on persons in formal positions of authority 

for analyzing *the community power structure were done by Lynd (1937), 
Warner (1949), and Hollingshed (1949) • The reputational technique, 
employed by Hunter (1953) identified individuals involved in issues, 
who, in turn, r\pminated others who were knowledgeable and influential* on 
issues. Hunter found that. the power structure included leaders of the 
local industries, banks, law firms, and newspapers. Members of the 
power structure were not involved ia school policy or local boards of 
education. Educational decisions we^jpejiade by lower level personnel 
in the power structure. The power elite was not repriesented by adpiin- 
istrators, college, personnel , or the clergy, Dahl (1961) and Polsby 
(1963) suggested event analysis as useful in analyzing who actually 
made what decisions, where, when, and why. Vidich and Bensman's (1968) 
analysis on school politics in a rural setting showed how an administra- 
tor can survive in a hostile community through the use of political 
knowhow and ability. In the study outside influences were identified as 
creating stress between the^ everyday life in a small town and federal 
requirements. 

lannaccone and Lutz tl970) analyzed the political asf>ects of 
education through changes in the community power structure. McCarty 
and Ramsey (1971) suggested four types of community power structure 
for possible analysis of community environments. Dykes (1963) and 
Hughes (1967) inferred that for administrators to be influential and ^ 
effective they needed to understand the concepts of power and the 
power structure within the community. 
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Mayer (1974) recommended that the members of a district's power 
structure be Identlfled^essentlally through nomination. He stated > 
that research done at the University of Flotlda found that the most 
reliable sources of nominations were ^ newspaper editors, radio and 
televlslon^xecutlves, and banking and financial executives. Those 
Individuals with the least reliable nominations were educators and 
religious leaders. 

In the more recent researcli. Kindred (1976, p. 35) presented the 
following eleven steps for collecting information that will help planners 
to understand the community where the program will operate. "Pertinent 
data about the community should reveal: 

1. existing needs and expectations of citizens regarding public 
, education; — . , 

2. opportunities and means for effecting better cooperative 
relations with various publics; 

3. the nature of th^ power structure and the areas of decision 
making; 

4. immediate and long-term problems that need attention; 

5. gaps that should be filled in order to produce more public 
understanding of educational policies and programs; 

6. situations to be avoided due to a past history of conflict; 

7. an identification of those individuals and groups who are 
friendly or unfriendly toward public education; 

8. changes that are occurring in patterns of community life; 

9. the channels through xrfiich public opinion is built in 
the community; 

10. leadership and leadership influence; and 
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11. the number and types of organizations and social agencies 
existing in the community." 

Miles (1975, pp. 285-286) made the following recommendations 
for the type of analysis which should be conducted for an effective 
home-school- community relations program: •/ 

. 1. Administrators ahould gain skills in <iommun^.ty analysis. 

They should be able to- intuitively, as well as deductively 
analyze the type and style of community in which they work. 

2. Before undertaking any change-oriented programs, educators 
should strenuously probe the view of the problematic state in 
the home-school- community environment. In counterpoint, they ^ 
should be sensitive and open to criticisms by parents so that 
they can include parental opinion in program management in 

a meaningful way. 

3. Once an innovation is undertaken in the school, analysis 
should be made of the problems and needs which will be 

" encountered byi!the ;p0r;$ht:^l', population in the future. 

A. School officials should identify and involve key school- ♦ 
community influentials early in the innovation history. 
They should! gain skills of building a reputational type 
of grid so that they can identify and win over the opinion 
leaders in /the school- community environment. 

Krupa (1976) developed an instrument for analyzing home-school- 
community relations activities in IGE schools. His questionnaire 

was designed for: 

1) determining the roles and responsibilities of principals, 
unit leaders, and teachers in implementing selected home- 
school- community relations activities; 

2) determining the objectives of the selected activities as 
perceived by IGE school personnel; 

3) determining the intended interactions of the selected 
activities; and 

4) determining the importance and effectiveness of the selected 
activities. 
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The following were some of the conclusions from Kruj^a's study. 

First, more activities jaere not the answer to better home- 
school-community relations. A well-planned program which 
began with accurate analysis followed by effective communi- 
cation and involvement should lead to th6 resolution of potcn- • 
tial conflict rather than crisis raanagement. Second the first 
priority of any home-school-'community relations program must be 
accurate commusMtty analysis. The attitudes, beliefs^ and needs 
of the' community cannot be reflected in the scBool program 
unless the school activity seeks this infonnation. Many 
presently operating activities could be useful as vehicles 
for analysis, but they were not perceived by school personnel 
as having an analysis function."' / 

Klenke (1975) analyzed the interrelationships between the 
characteristics of the multiunit school and the Instructional Program- 
ming Model by identifying and describing each in tei^ms of the allocation 
of: 1) scarce economic resources, 2) educational vafl.ue6, and 3) power • 
Klenke (1975, p. 204) found that: 

The training process should also teach participants a variety 
of skills in analysis and communication in order to clarify 
the benefits of the multiunit ^school and the Instructional 
Programming Model in terms of educational values, power, and 
economic resources. These skills become increasingly impor- 
tant during the orientation ;of staff $ students, parents, 
and community, . ^ ' 

Erom the review of the literature related to the operating func- 
tion of analysis, it is apparent that educators should know how to 
analyze their community fd'r determining the type of coimminity in which 
they live. When change is to occuir, efforts should be made to deter- 
mine the subpublics and the participant individuals within the sub- 
publics, and seek to involve these individuals in the decision making 
process. Finally, the educator: 
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• ••inust associate the Identified Issues and issue elements 
• with the participant individuals and subpublics so that some 
plan for communications, involvement, and resolution of con- 
flict can be enhanced (Bowles and Fruth, 1976, pp. 172-173) • 

, • % ■ 

The next section of the review of the literature focuses upon 
the operating function of communication. 

Communication 

Communication was defined as the process through vAiich inforroa- 
tion is exchanged with the various subpublics. • Considerations should 
be given to the direction of the communications — one-way or two-way; 
its styles — positive or negative; the vehicles — f ace- tffe- face, telephone 
conversation, or mass media; the ways through which the communication 
proceeds — public or private, time, and location; and the quality of 
the message — whether it be cl^ar, concise, or accurate (Klehke, 1975., 
p. 71). 

Many studies have been completed dealing with communication 
patterns and in* school-community relations. Miles (1975, p. 287) 
reported the educators should use two-way communication patterns to 
effectively transmit information and involve others in what is happen- 
ing in the schools. The purposes were to allow for interaction, 
questions and answers, and give and tak^ on what the school was doing 
for the child. 

Stiles (1968) stated that administrators and teachers were un- 
prepared in good public relations practices and that this inadequacy 
in communications skills often resulted in their dismissal. Bclasco 
^(1970) believed that administrators should not withhold information 
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about communicating with parents and all subpVrbllcs in the school 

community. Wilder (1968) Implied in his study that differences between 

/ • 

subpublics within the school community were caused from misinformatioa 
and lack of inf9rmation. The problems which, resulted, therefore, were 
caused by poor communication. | 

Project CAST (1966) foundf through interviewing key home-sc!iool- 
community participants, that inforiial communication is perceived as 
more effective than formal commufti|ation. Thomson il97Z) in a study 
on school- community communicatipfts? systems stated that he could find 
no consistent pattern of school-community communication. 

Kindred (1976, p. 75) gave five principal elements of communica- 
tion theory for the transmission of a message. These were: 

1. the source of information or feeling about something, 

2. a person (encoder) who takes the information ot feeling 
and puts it in message;^J^form, 

3. a channel that carrier' the message, 

4. a person (decoder) wh^^ retranslates- or interprets 

the message, and ^> • , 

5. a receiver who reacts ^^ko the message by either 
accepting or rejectinj^ it. ' 

Beal and Bohlen (1971) listed five steps which take place when 
a new idea was accepted. These were: 1) awareness — the becoming* 
aware of the idea but knowing little about it, 2) information--f rom 
awareness new information is sought about the idea, 3) evaluation-- 
the idea is evaluated to determine its value for the user, 4) trial-- 
the user determines how well the idea works in practice, -and 5) accep- 
tance--the user accepts the new idea if it was determined to be worth- 
while. Marnix (1971) listed six media categories. No single media 
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category was preferred for all information items and areas. It was 
found that general bulletins, school publications, and written contacts 
were ^08t often preferred. The categories of mass^edia an* general 
meetings -were least preferred. Written contact was preferred for infor- 
mation about the individual child. She also found that parents are 
child-oriented , in information desires. In addition, she found that 
parents in the nonprofessional occupational level wanted more information 
than those in the semi-professional and professional occupational level. 

Sumption artd^Engstrom (1966, pp. 105-107) suggested the following 
as objectives of community relations: 

1) To provide the people with information about their schools. 

2) To provide the school withinformation about the community. 

3) To develop a commonality of purpose, effort, and achievement. 

4) To keep... the people informed of new developments and 
trends in education. 

5) To develop, through a continuous exchange of information, 
an atmosphere of cooperation between the school and the 
other social institutions of the community. 

6) To secure an unofficial but frank evaluation of the program 
of the school in terms of educational needs as the community 
sees them. 

Utilizing a telephone survey. Blizzard (1972) found that a 
significant number of heads of household felt the schools were doing a 
good job, but that they also agreed with the decisions made by the board 
of education. He also found that the household head was not receiving 
enough information and wanted more about the schools. Young (1965) ^ 
in a study of the principals* roles in school-community relations . 
between four high and low income communities, found that the high income 
areas wanted more leadership and two-way* communication from the principal 
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than did the low income areas. Atkinson (1971) stated that understand- 
ing the two-way communication process is in?)ortant. Important decisions 
must be based on sound principles of commun;lcation: > 

1) Decisions based on understanding of the community; 

2) Communication activities should involve many individuals; 

3) Kno\|ledge of the social and behavioral sciences- helpful; 

4) Messages should reach the desired audience and arouse 
intended responses; 

5) Impact is influenced by the attention received, Vhere it 

came from, and what action is proposed; and . ^ 

6) The outcome is measured by the tenor of Jthe feedback 
obtained. 

Grout (1956) and Cohn (1959^ tJie 
local newspaper influenced citizehs^ knowledge about^^^^t^ public 
schools. Winfield (1965) recommended, after gathering the research 
oh communication, mass media, and school-community relations,'- that media 
presentations be directed toward a target audience instead of trying- 
to appeal to a wide range of people within school-community audiences. 
Klapper (1949) implied from his review of the literature that face-to- 
face communication is a more effective instrument of persuasion than 
mass media because of certain characteristics that are derived from 
the personal relationships involved. 

In a study of communication between 286 families and the school, 
Sloan ^73) found that the most frequent way parents learned about 
the school was through their children, the school newspaper, and parent- 
teacher con^rences. The way that parents preferred to be informed 
was through 1) the school newspaper, 2) parent-teacher conferences, 
3) PTA, 4) being told by their child, and 5) a phone call or note from 
the teacher. 51 





In a study which ar^,ihtenslye^g.i;5)gram» on parent-teacher 

conferences, Scheff (19^?|i^^ stateci that the pac^i^ts' ^titude toward the 
school remained t^h<afi4"ea in spite of tKe^.j^rogram. Erickson (1973) 
determined thatp^dfch parents and teachers f^lt that parent-teacher, coi^ 
ferences provided more information than report cards. Ellis (1968) 
assumed that^'report cards were/a great hoax. He stated that report ^ 
cards seldom report what they cilAim to report, seldom reflect a child's 
^ability to succeed, his effort quotient, or what impact extraneous 
facto rsyhad^ir^ matter studied. One of the solutions 

that he presented was parent-teacher conferences, or as described by 
Ellis, the face-to- face confrontation. Mann (1966) found no difference 

irent^ attitudes between the use of anecdotal vs. regular report 
cards. 

^ One of the most viable methods of communication initiated by 
the community was the PTA. Saxe (1975, p. 80) reported that "the PTA 
is commonly considered the most generally accessible channel to provide 
a dialogue between community and school. - 

Sloan, (as cited in Saxe, 1973, pp. 43, 45) surveyed parents 
on the most effective way and t^^., least effective way of communicating 
with the school. The most e^^^ive home-school communication channels 
were 1) parent- teacher conferences, 2) the direct approach by phone or 
in person, 3) PTA, 4) surveys .done by the school, 5) ''periodically 
scheduled open forum, and 6) representative parent council. The least 
effective home-school, communication channels were 1) the representa- ' 
tiye parent council, 2) the periodically scheduled open forum. 
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3) feurveys done by the school, 4) PTA, 5) the dl^rect approach by plione 
or in person, and 6) piarent-teacher^conferences, j 

^ Saxe (1975) listed eighteen procedures for parent-initiated 
communication by sampling 121 principals of Wisconsin multiunit 
schools. The procedures with frequencies of twenty or higher were 
1) phone calls, 2) individual conrferences*, 3) parent visits, 4) notel^ 

letter 5) PTA/PTO; 6) group decision meetings, and 7) parent-teacher-^ 

' ■ ^ ■ .J ■ • 

conferences and report c^rd conferences, 

Dieher (1972) indicated in a study of thirteen elementary IGE 
schools that there is a lack of long-range and short-range home-school 
communication programs, - 

/I/D/E/a/'s home-school communications program was cpnceptualized 
in three phases: Phase 1) pre-lGE, Phase 2) initial IGE, and Phase 3) 
ongoing IGE. Phase one explained the basic elements C^f IGE to parents 
.through a newsletter and then a follow-up parent meeting. Examples 
of one-way communication were given and the importance of two-way 
communications in dealing with parents Was stressed in phase one, 

' ' Phase two. suggested "Unit Open Houses" and the use of "Parent 
Advisory Councils", and emphasized that communications was ongoing and 
personal, Bergen (197U suggested a timeline for Phase One and Phase 
Two. as found in the Principal's Hayidbook , 

Phase three explained how parents could become involved in the 
educational program by volunteering, helping their children at home, 
and becoming involved in home-sctiool communication activities, "In 
order to assist schools in in^lementing the three phases, the 
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Principalis Handbook and the IGE Implementation ' Guide provided sample 
comrouriications such as letters, meeting agendas, and suggested activi- 
ties" (Krupa, 1975, p. 24), 

The literature related to tl^e operating function of communica- 
tion was. reviewed. Some of the findings were that educators must know 
what factors contribute to effective communication with their subpubiics 
Whether it is direction, sftyle, method, conditions, or quality of the 

r . . 

' ' '" ■ „ ■ ' . 

'message of communication. Effective communications must utilize these 
facjiors for an educator to effectively communicate wj.th parents and 
various subpubiics. 

The following section of the review of the literature focuses 
upon the operating function of Involvement. 

Involvement ^ , 

Involvement was defined as the inclusion of various subpubiics 

in the activities associated with the analysis, communication, and 

'ft ~ . 

resolution of actoal and/or potential conflict . 

The literature reviewed for this section focused upon public 
involvement as it related to home-schdol-communi ty relations. Amstein 
(1971) described eight levels in her' "ladder of citizen participation 
as being: 1) citizen control, 2) delegated power, 3) partnership, 
4) placation,. 5) consultation, 6) informing, 7) therapy, and 8) mani- 
pulation. Cibulka (1974) adapted Amstein *s "ladder of citizen 
participation" for a study of citizen advisory committees in Chicago. 
He frfund that the committee *s influence changed from consultation to 
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informing to placation between 1965 and 1970 and that at no point was 
there; a high level of formal participation* 

Bl^nkenship (1954) Inferred that citizen participation was neces- 
sary for the local schools to. function properly. He felt that citizens 
and other local groups should play advisory roles in areas of curriculuQi 
budget, building, and policy. .Osborne (1959) presented a program where 
citizens and parents shared their skills and experiences with school 
children* Weinstein (1972) suggested development and Coordination of 
resources of talented volunteers. r , 

Blumenberg (1971) injplied that idhe • answer hin^e? in utilizing 
the council) which in turn depends upon the pirincipal. She stated 
that advisory councils were extremely useful to bertain pathologies 
affecting our schools, but they.-v^^re not miracle drugs. Fantini (1969) 
presented both psychological and philosophical justifications and 
elements for implementation of community participation. He also 
examined the differej^ce between traditional schools and community 
participatory schools, wHere the same kind of measures were utilized. . 

Jlavlghurst (1974) studied local cdmmunity participation in edu- 
cational policy-making and scjhool administration^ The three questions « 
of concern were: 1) How was the policy o*f local community participation 
in educational affairs working? 2) What were its weaknesses and 
strengths? and 3) How , could it be improved? The potential and actual 
functions of community participation were discussed in the areas of 
budget, personnel ar>d curriculum whi^H were'addressed toward, the local 
community. In addition to-Havlghurst^ H arris. C15Z41,>J^ 



Selden (1974), and Locke (1974) presented papers al the Teacher Corps 

/ ■ 

Associate Conference in December 1974 concerned primarily with citizen 
partj.cipation and the relationships and understandings which must be 
developed between the school and the community. 

Looking at the relationships between certain characteristics of 
schools, a determination was "made concerning the extent teachers and 
administrators interacted and identified with the local conimunity, 
Corwin (1974) using a regression analysis found the following five var- 
iables for professional contacts with parents: 1) proportion of students 
on welfare, 2) centralization of decision-making, 3) employee participa- 
tion in professional associations, 4) staff seniority, and 5) stan- 
dardization. Cunningham (1974) vieved community involvement as an 
educational game. The primary emphasis should be tcrward understanding 
and developing a mutual attack on educational problems. 

Litwak (1970, pp, 44-60) .expanded 'Upon an article by Litwak 
and Meyers (1966) on *'A Balance Theory of Coordination Between Bureau- 
cratic Organizations and Community Primary Groups** ^fe^ develop a balance 
theory for predicting that "the community and the bureaucracy will 
optionally achieve their respective goals if they operate at some 
'mid-point in distance from each other." With growing dissatisfaction 
with public education, Lahoda (1971) suggested that school systems 
should inform the public about the schools through a planned program. 
The community should be made part; of the school family and together 
determine the goals and problems of education and take appropriate 
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action. It was further stated that this involvement program should 

be genuine; makebelieve engagement of the community was dangerous 

business, 

Conant (1971), Pellegrino (1973), and Wormsbecker (1970) stated 
't?ho importance of parent participation in the educational enterprise , 
because of the greater demands being placed upon education today. Morton 
and Morton (1974) elaborated on how they involved parents through comm^i- 
cation and involving them in the planning process as part of their 
program by changing their Colorado elementary school to an IGE school, 

Leis (1970) studied the relationship between school openness and 
parental opinion. ^ A positive relationship was found, between open 
climate and parental opinion. It was also found that those mothers' 
groups which became involved most frequently had a 'high school education 
and ranged in age' from forty to forty-nine. Baker ^1^973) studied the 
difference in attitudes of parents, teachers, and principals in the 
decision-making process which might have been caused by parent 
involvement. - 

Involvement of parents and citizens in the public schools became 
necessary as budget cutbacks increase and community support wained. 
With the increased use of volunteers, training programs were necessary 
for efficient use of time and resources*, The National Education 
Association (1972) provided a multimedia kit for this purpose. Murray 
(1974) suggested that the role of volunteers were: 1) in-class helper, 
2) corrector, 3) library, media-center, arid- learning laboratory aide, 
4) classroom guest- speaker, 5) clerical helper,. 6) club advisor, 
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7) room mothers, 8) field trip chaperohes, 9) conF^ 

and fund raising events, and 10) parent advisory council member. 

It was suggested by Fltzwater (1954) that parents become 
Involved In planning, Initiating, conducting, and evaluating schaol 
pro^jects. Illoff (1957) Indicated that a program Involving parents 
in systematic participation In discussion groups resulted In greater 
achievement In an eighth grade mathematics experimental group as 
comp^l^^^^^o^a control group. Cloward and Jones (1963) stated that the 
evaluation of the importance of education was positively related to 
parent Involvement. Involvement of citizens In home-school-coramunlty 
relations through programs or activities was essential for informing 
the community about the schools (Bowles and Fruth, 1976). Davis (1974), 
Jackson (1974) , and Hartmah (1974) emphasized the Importance of volun- 
teers as potential human resources within the schools. 

In an occasional paper on better home«-school"*communlty relations 
by /I/D/E/A/ (1972, p. 24), it was reported that "in order to better 
school- community relations, what is needed is not an expansion of 
public relations efforts but the creation of new ways bf Involvement 
because many traditional methods and efforts have lost their credibility 
in the current turbulent era." In a second occasional paper on more 

effective involvement of the community in the school by /i/D/E/A/ (1972, 

^ / ... 

p. 24), it was suggested that: ' 

1. A community involvement coordinator should be appointed by 
the central office to work with business and citizen ^ groups 
in areas of mutual concern. 
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2. Gonununlty volunteers should be utilized in every school* 

3. Local public opinion polls should be used in a continuing 
program to assist the school board in^alicy~ittafcing-and- 
coromunica t ion • 

. 4. Ldcal businesses should be involved in vocational programs 
to teach students useful skills before graduation. 

5. Involvement with the community by teachets^an^d administrators 
should be conscientious, const^ctive, and continuing if the 
impact is to be more than just a news article. 

6. Local' parent-school groups should reassess its responsibilities 
to the school and community. Parent participation must be 
sought: and encouraged for all school activities including 

^ finance, curriculum, innovation, and standardization .of 
terminology. ^ 

7. School administrators are responsible for meaningful community 
involvement. The welcome mat should he visible and business 

%^ and citizen participation in school sought. 



8. School administrators should respond quickly and pasitively 
to citizen recommendations and requests. Rejection and 
confrontation were better than avoiding the issue. 

jt- ■ . ■ 

9. Educators should avoid using professional terms and jargon 
when speaking with parents and coranunity citizens. 

•» ■ .. ^ 

10. Educational problems as seen by the local community should be 
dealt with first in any citizen involvement program. When 
mutual trust has developed between educators and citizen groups 
expande^d efforts could be made in more basic subjects. 

11. School administrators should have more than a cursory acquain- 
tance with the local social and political climate in order to 
respond more adequately to the community's needs. Participa- 
tion involved more than attending prominent civic clubs. 

Liechty (L976) is presently conducting research on "Citizen 

Participation in Educational Systems.'' Safran (1974) conducted a 

r 

nationwide survey on states which recommended or required parental 
involvement in school decision making regarding policy. He found that 
there were fourteen states with such requirements for parental 
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Involvement. Carter (1972, p. lA) stated that the role of the volun- 
teers today were "directly Involved in the very process of education 
Itself-^ lecturers, kindergarten assistants, story tellers, 

t3?readers of English themes, and, most of all,' as tutors." 

In the above section, the literature related to the operating 
function of Involvement was reviewed. Involvement was perceived as - 
active participation of individuals and/or subpublics in the various 
aspects of analysis, communication, and resolution of actual or . ^ . 
potential conflict. Essentially active Involvement by thip .various . 
subpublics was seen as benefiting students and enhancing the ^ducational 
program. Five activities customarily used .jSt^-JfCE' 'schools ji^er^r ^ 
1) home visits, 2) parent visits to the suited!, 3) parent confferences^ . 

. ■ ' ^ f ' ' ■ ^ 

4) use of parent volunteers, dnd 5^ parent repVes^cfirftatlon oi^ lhe,.^P 6? R. * 
units and the IBO (BowUs and Frutlj, ^976, p. {sO) . , v ' * 

The op*tatlng^'j^nct:lQn df ijgkie Tesaiution is revlei^d in ttjfe., 
following section of the ..reV^^ioX the lit . 

Resolution-; -•■ ^ .rJ^ ^ ■ "'^ ■ 




Resolution was defined by BoWles (1^76) as xlie p;r^ce^^/. ' 



of resolving* issues *«r^la.fe^Jta^t^^ actiial^oif |>6t3«|ntlal confilifct ^ . 

^ gene rated ,^by the allo^at^tojljuc^t-^avai^able ir^^ the choice oif" * / ; 

values, and th%^ distribution of pdWer wl^^litt-the educfatittnal system, . ^ 

> .Bo</les a^i4 Fruth^(1976, p. 4?68) descifibed .re^^^jpfon .as . 
of the pc^itilcal' lirocess whlbh' dealtl^^ actual aift^<fi^iB^^^^ 
in the siKool coffiuitilty and^jEimong its varionS^ subfkibiicsa ^ 



(1975, p. 2) presented three suggestions for conflict resolution which 
were: 1) "to discover those elements of our systems which increase 

the likelihood of c^onfUcty ly to ndevelx>p contingency^ p^lans-when , - 

c]iance occurrences create disruptions, and 3) to produce and to 
improve systems for resolving conflict which maximize the benefits 
and minimize the costs to the parties involved.'' 

Levin and Stein (1970) presented a case study about their 
attempts to hold school^community relations forums during* the 1968 
New York Teachers Strike. Their conclusions were that the forums 
channelled existing conflict toward long-term benefits of the 
community; 

Kelly (1967) examined the California scffool board recall 
election as a mechanism for the resolution of community conflict. It 
was stated that the conflict intensity was significantly higher 
during the pre-recall and recall period than at the start^ of* the recall 
campaign. It was further noted that the campaign polarized the 
community and prolonged the conflict within the -community. Konrad 
(1966) indicated t^t social status was a good indicator concerning 
a community's ability to manage conflict within a school system. 
An ancillary finding was that there was ho difference in the social 
status of school board members in the conflict communities and non- 
conflict communities. Minar (1966) identfified community characteristics 
concomitant to electoral conflict. Communities with higheV educational 
and occupational levels were found to have lower levels of dissent. 
The findings shov^ed that the low conflict commuoities possessed 
conflict-management skills and facilitating attitudes. ' ^ 
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Nussel (1964) tested the -idea that school-community conflict . 
was essential in a democratic society. Although conflict was neces- 
sary a ndfllesir^bTe^^ it should be avoided in 
school-community relations because of the resultant intergroup 
cleavage, animosity, and bitterness, Williams (1959) found that 88 
percent of citizen advisory committees achieved their purpose when the 
objectives were clearly understood in the beginning. 

Since there are many struggles for power within the educational 
power domain. Turner (1970) proposed two basic approaches to mobiliz- 
ing political power for educational ends. These were; 1) the behind- 
the-scenes action as identification ,of political power holders and 
issues receiving top priority; and*2) developfnent of the largest soli- 
dary group. The two basic approaches would be helpful for educators-' 
'to enhance their power domain. Snow (1967) conducted research that 
among thfe contextual dimensions relevant to school 'administratioiP 
were two factors: community resources in socio-economic terms and 
conflict prd^ensity in terms of ' participation and negative voting 
in school elections in four suburban communities. Snow found that 
community resource levels and conflict propensity influenced admin- 
istrative roles directly or indirectly. Second, the different 
degrees of success in school-community relations introduced an oppor- 
tunity to consider the importance to success of the individual 
superintendent's administrative and leadership ability. 

Moser (1973) researched Puertb Rican school community utiliz- 
ing an issue identification and conflict resolution approach within a 
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political framework, Moser found that the Puerto Rican community was 

unable to resolve their issues within their school -"community. 

In the above section the literature related to the" ope rating 

function of issue resolution was reviewed. The object of a good 

home-school- community relations program is. the resolution of actual . 

or potential conflict, allocating resources, chooSing values, and 

distributing power through the processes of analysis, communication, 

and involvement. For an educator to be effective, he or she 

must be able to analyze issufes properly, communicate effectively, 
involve others appropriately, and utilize the best mode for 
resolution--rational decision making, persuasion, bargaining, 
or power-play techniques, as the situation dictates (Bowles 
and Fruth, 1976, p. 183). 

Related Literature ^ 

Several sources of material produced by the R and D Center for 

home-school-community relations included more than one or all four of 

the operating functions and therefore could not be classified under 

the heading of analysis, communication, involvement, or resolution. 

The sources relevant to this study were: 

' 1. Home-school-community Relations; The State of the Art 
(Kim, et al., 1975). 

2. The Implementation of IGE and Related Home-school-community 
Relations Programs and Activities: Seven Case Studies 
(Miles, in press) . ^ 

The Home-school«community Relations: The State of the Art by 
Kim, et al. , (1975) defined home-school-community relations, and 
conceptualized three major approaches for improving homc-school- 
community relations practices. Further, suggestions were made for 
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future research and development. The three conclusions presented by 
Kim were: 

1, The concept of home-school-communlty relations Included such 
areas as parent participation, administrators' public rela- 
tions function, and a political process. The operational 

"definition of home-school-communlty relations was defined as 
'a reciprocal relations between home and school, or school 
and community, externally as well as internally, and in both 
horizontal and vertical dimensions. . .As a consequence, home- 
school-community relations activities are conceptualized as 
developmental in nature from functional, participatory, and 
political perspectives.' 

2, The development of theory and practices in the field of 
home-school-community relations provides insights into under- 
standing three major approaches available for the improvement 
of home- school-community relations practices. Administrative- 
function, public-participatory, anjj political-configuration 
approaches can be distinguished in terms of objectives, 
specific programs, theoretical foundation^, and research 
studies. Each of the three approaches has different', but inter- 
related objectives and specific programs to achieve its own 

Q objectives. Research studies are conducted on the basis of 

related theoretical foundations to the approach. 

* 

3, The classification of the three major approaches provides 
guidelines in developing theory, research and practices of 
home-school-community relations. A s a comprehensive frame- 
work, the proposed political systems model for home-school- 
community relations is expected to be verified by further 
empirical studies, and to be used as" a milestone for a further 
step in home- school-community relations development. 

The Implementation of IGE and Related Home-school-community 
programs and Activities: Seven Case Studies by Miles, et al, (1976) 
was conducted following the R a^^Center'^s ipall National Evaluation, 
Committee Sesslon|^chaired byDr. Franfe Chase. The impetus was to con- 
duct case study research to d^elop understanding of the conditions 
in the field, report Implementation histories, and survey the state 
of home-school-community relations activities and programs. 
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The case study research was conducted In the East Coast, 
Midwest, West, and West Coast ranging In size from a small rural area 
to a large city school. The conclusion drawn from the study was "that 
effective home-school-communlty Integration Into decision making, two- 
way communication, and making the Implementation efforts tangible 
and visible are the Important aspects to successful implementation of 
Individually Guided Education" (p. 8). 

Boundary Spanning » 

The concepts of boundairy spanning were reviewed as a means for 

explaining the interaction between the organization and its environ- 

* 

ment, and to assist in the identification of hoAie-school-communlty 

( ■ " ' ' ■ - 

relations activities and their relation to the roles and responsibili-?' 

ties of IGE school personnel. The organizational boundaries defined 

■ ■ < 

by Brown (1966) and Miller (1972) served as a mechanism to* filter, 
screen, sieve, or censor resources available frati the environment. 
Utterback (1971) and Berrien (1971) defined, boundaries as the input 

interface with the environment which act as filters to information, 

to - ■ • ■ , 

energy, material, and people that may enter^or leave the organization. 
Thompson (1967) discussed the functions^ qf boundaries as aJjotecting 
the organisation from pressures stemming from the environment. J 

Leifer (1974) looked at boundaries with respect to organiza- 
tional decision-making as more or less open allowing more or^less 
environmental influences into the or-ganization. The degree of 
permeability was dqftermined by organizational - decision-makers. 4/ 



Boundary spanning roles should also be considered along with 
the concept of bouridary spanning. Aiken and Hage (1972) defined 
boundary spanning roles as linking the focal organization with other 
organizations or social systems. The roles described were extremely 
Important for the goal attainment of the focal organization.^ The 
boundary spanner was conceived as an exchange agent between the 
organization and Its environment according to Levln0 and White (1961) 
and Rice (1969). . . 

Individuals responsible for changing attitudes, perceptions, 
and values of organizational members were described by Bolan (1971) 
as boundary spanners. Organ (1971), Aiken and Hage (1972), and Kahn 
(1964) discussed the personal characteristics of boundary spanners. 
In describing effective boundary spanning, Dal ton (1970) characterized 
it as an activity involving different behavior from organizational 
members. O'Connell and Cummings (1972), Crozier (1964), Thompson 
(1967), and Delbecq and Van de Ven (1972) impl^ted that boundary 
spanners will be powerful because of the information they posses^ and 
will participate more in the decision-making process. The boi^tdary . 
Spanner will gain power and become more involved in interactions which 
will lead to more power according to Hickson et al (1971), Aiken 
and Hage (1972), and Allen and Cohen (1969). 

Boundaries were described as the demarcation line between the 
organization, and its environment. The primary purposes of boundaries 
were to filter material, energy, information, personnel, and to 
protect the organization from pressures stemming from the environment. 

6d 



BoundarJ^s were seen as more or less open and therefore regulating the 
environmental Influences Into the organization. The decision makers 
of the organization exercised the degree of openness. 

Boundary spanners were defined as those Individuals who operate 
at the organization boundary. Their purpose was an Information process 
Ing role bringing environmental information into the organization 
(Lelfer, 1974). 

From the review o^ the literature related to the various 
aspects of home-school-community relations, .boundary spanning lltera- 
ture, and research conducted at the R and D Center in the Home-school- 
community Relations Component, it was" apparent that few if any schools 
had a home- school-community relations program. Many programmatic • 
and nonprograramatlc activities were Identified, but little evidence 
was found that schools developed a well-planned program for 1) accurate 
analysis of their community and its various subpublics, 2) effective 
communication and Involvement, and- 3) effectively utilizing these 
three operating functlmis in the resbluti6n of actual ^br potential 
conflict. From these conclusions and by expanding upon Krupa's 
study on "An Analysis of Home-schobl-communlty' Relations Activities 
in IGE Schools,'' the following research wap proposed. 

Statement of the problem 

The purpose of thlkt^study was to test the Home-school-community 
Relations Model by surveying Additional subpublics to: 



!• Determine a school's programmatic and nonprograromatlc 
home- school -community relations activities. / 

2. Determine the relationships between tti^ responsibility 
for the control functions, the Intended Interaction 
patterns, the operating functions, .and the Importance 
and effectiveness of the programmatic and nonprogrammatlc 
activities* . 

3. Determine how and to what ex|;ent the prograI^matlc and ^ 
nonprogreimmatlc activities were classified as the operating . 
functions of analysis, communication. Involvement, and 
resolution. 

4.. Determine the relationship between the staff's perception 
of their homerschool-communlty relations program and^ the- 
perceptions of parents and nonparents about the school's 
horae-school-communlty relations program. 

Significance of the Study 

This study was significant for the following reasons. Research 
was conducted to contribute to the development of the Home-school- 
cpmmunity Relations Model, and provided a basis for development 
and verification of hypotheses. The research conducted expanded 
upon a prievious study by Krupa (1976) to mo(Jlfy his assessment 
questionnaire, to include nonprogrammatlc activities ItTthe assessment, 
and to assess parents and citizens within the school's attendance area 
about the school's home-school-coramunity relations program. 

Organization of the Dissertation 

This document is divided into four chapters: 1) background of 
the study, review of the literature, and signlf ifance, 2). design and 
methodology, and limitations, 3) analysis of the data, and findings,. 
and 4) summary of the findings, conclusions, and implications. 
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CHAPTER II 

c ■ ■ ■ V . 

DESIGN AND METHODOLOGY 



Chapter II contain a description of the study, methodology, 
ana the- Statistical design for analyzing the data. Jh^ chapter is 
composed of eight sections which include; 1) a statement: of the 
< problem, 2^ objectives of the study, 3) description of the Home- 
school-community Reiatioas Model, 4) definition of terms, 5) research ^' ^:S> 
questions, 6) methodology, 7) data treatment and 8) limitations. 

■ ■ \ 



Statement of the Problem 



The purpose of this study was to test the Home-school-community 
Relations Model by surveying additional subpublics and including non- 
programmatic activities utilizing the Home- school- community Relations 
Assessment Instrument developed by Krupa (1?76). ' 

• * I 

Objectives 

The. research focused on the following four objectives; 

1. To refine the Home-school-community Relations Model. 

2. To refine the Home- school-community Relations Assessment. 
Instrument. 

3. To administer the refined Horae-school-community Relations 
Assessment Instrument to a school staff ^nd selected 

V citi^ens. .. .. ' . ^V^' 



4. To test the proposed research question?, 
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The Home-school-comraunity RelaHons Model, its literature, and 
the concepts of boundary spanning were utilized in the conceptualization 
of this study.. > ^ 

i ' • ' ' » 

Description of Home-school-conamunity Relations Model 

The model for a home- school- community relations program has 
three general goals fey: increasing the public understanding of the IGE 

» ■ ' . •■■'^^^ " * / • 

scifool: ' >y / 

1. To make the IGE staff raofe awire of and responsive to the 
educational expectations and*available resources of the 
community, parents, and students. 

2. To make the coranmnity, parents, and students more aware 
\pf and responsive to the requisites of the instructional 

program as implemented in IGE, and ^- 

3. Tc identify and utilize ways and means of actively involv- 
ing both staff and community in the awareness commitment, 
changeover, refinement and renewal phases of implementing 
IGE in the school (Bowled' and Fruth, 1976) 

The primary assumption of the model and the assumption accepted 
for this study is Aat the development and implementation of a home- 
school- community relations program is a political process. The pro- ^ 
gram's objective is the resolution of actual or potential conflict 
amottg the various subpublics which involve decisions relating to the 
use of scarce resources, values used in determining the educational 
program, and the locus of power in tnA^ucational system. 

The Home-school-cpmmunity Reld^pRs Model, Figure 3, has two^ 

major dimensions: primary interaction patterns and concepts and 

'''' ^' 
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Fig. 3. Source: Marvin J. Fruth, 3. Dean -Bowles, and Richard Moser, "Hone-school- ' 
community Relations," in l^erbert Klausmeier, Richard A. Rossrailler, 
and Mary S." ^aily (eds . ) , ' Individually Guided Education : Concepts 
and Principles (Madison, lii^consin; l-ir-consin Research and Devel- 
-opraent Center for Cognitive Learning, in press). 
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competencies.* Primary interaction patterns are defined as the major 
interactions between the school and the community at four interde- 
pendent levels which influence the type of instructional program 
within an IGE school. Essentially the primary interaction patterns 
are between the teacher and the chi^d; the unit leader/unit staff, 
and the home; the principal and Instructional Improvement Committee and 
the school community; and the administration/Systerawide Program 
Committee and the district community. 

The concepts and competencies, operating functions as designated 
in this study^ are defined as analysis, communication, involvement, 
and resolution. These operating functions are necessary for establish- 
ing and maintaining an effective home-school-comraunity relations 
program; 

Analysis ^ 
Analysis is defined as: 1) identifying issues and issue 

a 

elements, 2) identifying key actorrs and subpublics, and 3) associating 
the issues and issue elements with the key actors and subpublics. 
The primary purpose for assocatihg the issues with the key actors and 
subpublics is to develop a plan to improve communication, involvement, 
and th% resolution of actual or potential conflict. 



*The material in this section v;as taken from a chapter written by 
B. Deam Bowles and Marvin J. Fruth, ^^Improving Home-school-community 
Relations,*' The Principalship and Individually Guided Education , James 
M. Lipham and Marvin J. Fruth, eds^. (Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley 
Publishing Company, 1976, in press). 
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Coinnmnication 





Communication is the p«yoccss of f exchanging/ In^GMj^ 



and among the various ^ubp\iblics . Conpunicatlon xsig^li^ virttteti^ 
' verbal, nor nonverbal. The coriSe^s bj^-c"pm^lil^%^ 

^ two-way communication, communl<fd[tion style, -vehiclesr-for cq^municationi^^ ' ^ 
conditions for effective- communication, and* quai^ of the loksseL^^,^^^^^^^ 



are considered essential elements -Within the ^model.^f or an effective ^ . 

home- school- community relations program, ^ 

- . ' ■ ^ ' s . ■ ' > 

Involvement 

Involvement is defined as "the active participation of the 
several subpublics in various aspects of analysis, communication, arid 
actual or potential conflict resolution" (BowJ.es and Fruth, 1976, p. 
180)* Involvement includes both programmatic and honprogrammatic 
activities. Programmatic activities are activities such as PTA/PTO, 
evening programs, volunteer programs or other structured events, 
Nonprogrammatic activities are those which the individual has little 
control over- the agenda, people involved, or eventual outcomes* 
Examples of nonprogrammatic activities are spontaneous interactions 

between parent and school person, confrontations with parent groups, 

brairds terming, and Vroblen\-solving sessions* 

Some of the activities which have been identified ^s providing 
effective communication between the school and school community in 
IGE schools are: 1) home visits, ' 2^) parent visits to the sAool, 
3) parent- teacher conferences, 4) community volunteers, and 5) parent 
representation on fhe Instruction and Research Units and the 
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Instruction Improvement Committee. The assumption for involvement of 

the school community witliin the school is that students will directly 

/ ' 

benefit from their assistance. Secondly, the School community will 
likely perceive IGE as a vi4ble program and wil^ support the innovation 
and changes taking place. 

.c ... . . . ' ; 

Resolution 

Resolution is defined as an objective of the home-school- 
coramunity relations progran^ which uses the processes of analysis, 
communication, and involvement in determining conflict, allocating . , 
resources, choosing values, and distributing power. In resolving 
actual or potential conflict, .four modes are postulated: 1) the 
rational decision process, 2) persuasion, 3) bargaining, and 4) power 
play (March and Simon, 1963). Utilization of the best mode of resolu- 
tion is necessary for solving home-school-community relations problems. 
In summary, the resolution of actual or potential conflict involves 
proper analysis of issues and participants, effective communication, 
appropriate involvement of the school community and utilization of 
the most useful mode of resolution whether it be rational decision 
making, persuasion, bargaining or power play techniques. 

Boundary Spanning Concepts 

Leifer (1974, p. 1) contended : 

,,,an organizational boundary indicates a limit on the ' 
extent of the organization. In as much as information 
derived from the environment is necessary for much organ- 
ization decision making, people whose work-related activity 
causes them to span the boundary of ^ the organization and 




to bring information into the organization are important 

for organization functioning and are called boundary spanners. 

The concept of boundary spanning encompasses the control 
functions of planning, deciding, conducting, coordinating, and 
evaluating and assumes that the roles and responsibilities of the 
organization's interaction with^its environment are clearly defined 
to membership in the organization. This concept of boundary spanning 
was employed to identify the responsibilities within the school. 

According to Krupa (1976, p. 40), Figure '4 

depicts the integration of boundary spanning coi^frol functions 
with the Home-school-community Relations; Model aittain 
the primary objective of the resolution d£ conflict and 
the allocation of resources, values, and power the school 
must be involved in the operational functions or objectives 
of analysis, conHHuni cation. Involvement, and resolution. 

' These objectives are operationalized through a series of . 
sqhool control, functions ran&ing from the determination of / 
the intended interactions, and the school personnel roles 
and responsibilities, to the evaluation and assessment of 

; . the interactions as they relate to the attainment of the 
primary objective. The development of the instrumentation 
wa^s specifically related to the functions, objectives, and 
interactions as indicated in this integrated model. 

The following are a list of eleven\definitions which were used 
to clarify the research conducted. 

Definition of Terms 



Home- school-community Relations : "the effective: 1) resolution of 
actual or potential conflict in the home-school-community 
environment and».2) allocation of scarce economic resources, 
differing social values, and unequal political power" 
(Bowles and Fruth, p. 1). 

Primary interaction patterns ;, the interaction between the school 

and the community at four interdependent levels which Influence 
the type of instructional program within an IGE schopl. 
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Determine 

Target 

Audience 



RESOLUTION OF CONFLICT AND THE ALLOCATION ^ 
OF RESOURCES, VALUES AND POWER 



SCHOOL OPERATIONAL FUNCTIONS IN HOHE-SCHOOL-COMMHNITY RELATIONS 

i . 

» Analysis, Communication, Involvement, Resolution j 



BOUNDARY SPANNING CONTROL FUNCTIONS 



Identify Units 
of Interaction • 
or Activities 



Assiqn Organizational 
►Roles and Rcsponsi- — 
biXities 



Implement and 
• Conduct Units of 
Interaction or 
Activities : 



Evaluate and 
Assess Units of 
Interaction or / 
Activities / 



^ Superintendent/SPC 



Principal/IIC 



Unit Leader/ItK Unit-i 



Teacher 



Child 



Home 



7" 



School Community — 



\ 



-►District Community 



Fig. 4. Soxirce: 



V/alter E. Krupa, "An Analysis of Kome-school- 
coiniminity Relatione Activities in IGE Schools," 
Unpublished PhD dissertation, University of 
■ Wisconsin-Madison , 1 976 . 
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Operating functions ; analysis, cornmunicatlon, Involvement, and 
resolution as defined in the previous section. 



Boundary spanning ; the roles and responsibilities regarding; the 
organization's interaction with its environment which is 
clearly defined to the organizational membership. 

Boundary spanners : "people .whose work-related activity causes them 
to cross the organizational boundary" (Leifer, 1974, p. 1) • 

Control functions ; the process of planning, deciding, conducting, 
coordinating, and evaluating on the part of the organization 
to accomplish the operating functions of analysis., communica^ 
• tion, and Resolution through programmatic and nonprogramraatic 
• interaction. 

Effectiveness ; the degree to which an activity is perceived as 
having accomplished its objective, 

importance ; the^^^egree to which an activity is perceived as having 
significance. 

Activity ; "a task leading to the satisfactory completion of an 

objective which consumes either time or resources" (Mc Isaac, 
et al. , 1972, p. 4) . ^ 

Programmatic activities ; formal or recognizable activities through 
which the school interacts with its environment such as 
PTO/PTA', Parent Advisory Committee, etc. 

Nonprogrammatic activities ; informal activities which a school may 
conduct in its home-school-community relations program sucrfi 
as ^n open-door policy, principal ' s response to telephone 
calls from parents, e=tc. - 

. >' ' 

Research Questions 

Fourteen research questions were developed to determine a 
school's programmatic and nonprogrammatic activities, the priority 
ranking of each activity in terms of the operating functions dnd 
the roles and responsibilities for each of the .control functions. 
Correlations were found. to indicate relationships between the control 
functions, operating functions, primary interaction patterns. 
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importance, and effectiveness of each activity as perceived by staff, 
parents, and nonparents. 

1. What are the progranmatic knd nonprogrammatic homerschool- 
comraunity relations activities as perceived by staff, 
parents, and nonparents? 

2. What is the priority ranking of each activity in terms of 

the operating functions of analysis, communication, involvement, 
and resolution as perceived by staff, parents, and nonparents? 

3. What is the intended interaction of each activity in terms 
o^ the primary interaction patterns as perceived- by stiff, 
parents, and nonparents? 

, c ■ 

4. Who is primarily responsible for each of the control functions 
for the programmatic and nonprogrammatic activities as per- 
ceived by staff, parents, and nqnparents? 

■r 

5. What is the relationship between the importance of the 
programmatic and nonprogrammatic activities and the control 
functions as perceived by staff, parents, and nonparents? 

6. What is the relationship between the effectiveness of the 
programmatic and* nonprogrammatic activities and the control 
functions as perceived by staff, parents, and nonparents? 

7. What is the relationship between the importance Q.f the 
programmatic and nonprogrammatic activities «nd the operating 
functions as perceived by staff, parents, and nonparents? 

8. What is the relationship between the effectiveness of the 
programmatic and nonprogrammatic. activities and the operating 
functions aT"]f^rceived by staff, parents, and nonparents? 



9. What' is the relationship between the importance of the 

programmatic and nonprogrammatic activities and the primary 
interaction patterns as perceived by staff, parents, and 
^ nonparents? 

10. What is the relationship between the effectiveness of the program 
matic and nonprogrammatic activities and the primary interaction 
patterns as perceived by staff, parents, and nonparents? 

11. What is t;he relationship between the importance and effective- 
ness for each of the programmatic and nonprogrammatic activi- 
ties as perceived by staff, parents, and nonparents? 

12. What is the relationship between the control functions and 
the primary interaction patterns as perceived by staff, 
parents, and nonparents? 
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13. What is the relationship between the primary Interaction 
patterns and the operating functions as perceived by staff, 
parents, and nonparents? , 

14. What Is the relationship between the control functions and 
the operating functions as perceived by staff, parents, and 
nonparents? t! 

Figure 5 is provided §s an explanation of the relationships 

r 

among the fourteen research questions. 

Ancillary Questions 

/ ■ >. ' 

Two ancillary questions were developed for deterTninlng signifi'r- 
/cant mean differences between groups at the £^=.05 le^l. The mean 
differences were found for the importance and the ef f ectiveness^^of the 
programmatic and nonprogrammatic aGtivities in a school's home-school-^ 
coiranunlty relations program; 

!• What are the mean differences between ti^e importance of each 
programmatic and nonprogrammatic activity as perceived by 
staff, parents, and nonparents? * 

2. What are the mean differences between the ef f ectiveness^ of 
each programmatic and nonprogrammatic activity as perceived 
by staff, parents, and nonparents? 

Methodology 

The methodology of the study is composed of four phases consist- 
ing of: 1) an exploratory phase, 2) instrument refinemtot phase, 
3) Instrument administration phase, and 4) statistical treatment phase. 
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figure 5~A Graphic mmtm of the Relationships taonj the Fourteen Research (jDestion* 



' ' - phase I 

Exploratory . 

The expiratory phase of the study Involved refiBement of the 

Home-school-'Coimminlty Relations Model. Refinement of the model con- 

• ■. • ^ 

slsted of reviewing the literature relating to home-school-communlty 

relations, 'interviewing selected* school staff personnel and citizens 

' ■ ■ ■ J 

for Identification of programmatic a^hd nonprogrammatlc home-school- 
community relations, activities, and utljLizing a panel of experts to* 
assist, in Incorpdratl^g the new inform^t;JLon' into the modal. 

Sample- 

' ^ ^ " ^ •/ ■' ' ■ ' „ ^ ^ 

The staff of a multlunlt school'and t|renty-four selected 

• i' ."^ " ■ ' ' ^ ' '\ 

citizens were identified and asked to cooperate in an exploratory 

study being conducted -by the. researcher between December 1975 an? 

March 1976 (see Appendix E -for corresppondence) . The school was 

identified according to the following criteria: 1) involved' in icE 

for two or more years, 2) established an Instructional In\provement 

Committee^ (IIC) which meets at least once a week,' 3) organized as 

a multlunit school, and 4) implementeci the Instructional Programming 

Model in at least ^one curylcular a^a/ / 

The individuals selected from the school staff were the prin- 

cipal; six unit leaders, a teacher from each unit, two instructional 

aides, and four /classified personhel. A telefAdne conversation was 

held with the principal to explain the purpose of the stud^ and identify 

^ffhsB individuals to be; Interviewed. The principal then selected the 



staff members and establiahed a schedule ^fbt^;'<^ho8e 




o woul<i: be 



interviewed. 

The selected cltizenf^and parents ;Were identified according to 

, ' ■ ' ■' ' ■ , • ' • ' ' 

a reputational, nomlnate.4> random^^anA nonplpiireht techni Five 



reputatiprti|l citizens were selected using the criterion that they 
hold a public off^e in the coniaunit;y« llie five noii|^inated c\tizens 
,^ and/or parents selected Were indiyiiugls Who.sj^^^^|IP^ obtained 
^hrough the , interviewing prbces^s. Siight, paret^^ selected 
throu^ the use of a table o£ random ni^j^^^ to the school's 

student class list./; The six tioiip^Tiefat^^^^ were identified from 



a lisflf developed 



the school o^tnixiiiBtratk^ 



, A^cmi-stfuctMred^ bReBfM in 
otder to^ichieve dte^crtptive i^esjp^h^^^^ operating functions of 

fiiialyais, comra^nifcatiori, inyblvem^tt^^ tesolution. Good (1966) 
identified^advantagp^ :^f this teciiMque as being the stimulus and 
confidential l^lationshi^tf WhiW^^ in this method and the 

possibility («^<j|ollowlng ujp l<eafl:$r-^lr^^^ with the availability of 

ai^ess ^tb 'further sispondentsi Pox (1969) indicated that this method 
is most appropriate when the researcher's purpose is to seek * Inf orma- 
tion a^ the '^burfacG or sub-surface level. The use of well*>phoosen*' 
questions utilizes the most ^ficient and effective data-gathering 
method. ' ^ 

Ihe, semi-structured interview was utilized to allow the 
^ resea^tfer to ask specific questions but also to have freedom to^sk 



additional questions which may pr^ide clues to the identification of 
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the operatirtg^nct ions. The first researctf'^quest ion asked to all 
respondents was: "What are the programma^c (formal) and nonprdgram* 
matic (informal) home-school-communi-ty relations activities in your' 
sthool? From this question additional questions were developed (see ; 

Appendix A Interview Schedule). A checklist was utilized to ens^r^ ^ 

■ ■ . ■ . ■ - ' -^r- , 

that all research questions were covered by the interviewer. . 

The open-ended question design was used primarily to reduce^ 
artificiality and to increa9#yfipport. ^^yiAformation produced through 
one oj^en-ended question often is far superior to that obtaine(|^by 
even an extended series of closed questions on the same topic" (Sharp^ 
1973, p. 6). The questions were designed as an attempt to identify 
the prog|^mmatlc and nonprogrammatiq home- school-community relation^ 
activities. ' 

. Merton, e^t al. (1965, pp. J2-1'3X. Stated that, "One of the 
principal^ reasons for ^the use of interviews rathef than questionnaires 
is to uncover a diversity of relevant responses, Whethef or not these 
have been anticipated by the inquirer." In addition, there are 
several advantageSj^ in the interview apptoj^^^ Hyman (1954) listed 
the advantages of inter^ews as: 1) controlling for contextual 
effects of other questions on a given answer, and 2) providing 
insight into questions through^probing and amplifying. Johnson 
(1950) indicated that interviews: Y) facilitate control, 2) allow 
for observation, 3) increase motivation,, and 4) effect against non- 
responses. Gordon (1969) gave the advantages of interviewing as: 



1) motivating 



respondents to give accurate and complete information, 
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2) providing opportunities to direct the re^dhdent in the interpre- 
tation of the question, 3) allowing fleacibility in the respondent's 
ability to respond, and 4) providing an opportunity to evaluate validity 
of information through observation of nonverbal manifestations of 
the respondent's attitude. ' Richardson/ et al (1965) stj^ted that the 
two advantages from moderately open questions are: 1) the respondent 
feels his opinion is important, and 2) the responses may be more 
V^lld than close-ended questions because individuals tend to give 
yes/no answers regardless of questions in the close-ended interviews. 

The use of the interview helped facilitate the development of 
rapport, influence the validity of responses, and affect the intensity 
of the responses. Rapport was established through informal conversa- 
tion with each respondent |i which included the purpose of the studv| 
a statement or confidentiality, and summaries of responses duriny 
the interview. Respect for the opinion of thi& interviewee was stressed 
along with the importance of frank and honest Responses. It is 
anticipated that the hbn- threatening natuifle of the research and the 
relaxed attaosphere of the interview increased the probability of 
valid responses. ^ 

The operating functions of analysis, communication, involvement. 



res^ as probes in J[etermining%which program- 

maiicj^^iiii nonprogramraatic activities were iii-^a school's home-school- 
community, relations programi (see Appendix A for wording of questions). 
The prograUnatic questions were adapted from the literatute and the 
R and D Center' research on home* school-communj^ relations in sevejpal 
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exemplary IGE schools. The li9t of ^^jtivlties W^^ rank-ordered by 
practltlofiers. and a panel of experts ^^^S^i 



. Students involved In home-school-coimnuhlty relations The 
v^irobes in the interview schedule were cons ttuc ted front the rank-ord^ted^ 
/ list of activities^ . |^ * » A 

/ ' The probes developed for the nonprogrammatic activities were 
constructed from the literature and ^through the aid of personnel 
from the R knd D Center involved in research in home- school- community 

* delations. These iwere: 
^ ■ '11 

' ' 1^^^^ to help on thejpart of * 

..y^adni^^^^ and teachers. 

• ■ * '-J'-'-^t ' f , , ■ . * . • ■ , . ^ 

2^^Fr^£€^ of the total staff, 

' • \ ' ■ 

V 3^^tua(^ntS lifting school. 



and PAC 66rvlng ks a sounding board regarding 
Existing aiici: proposed policies and practices. 



'^fT'^, Facilities *ei^ing as a community resource. 



^ Facilities 
6. Communicat 



cation and invblvement of non-parent adults. 
^. ffi(-idciipal5sva^ response to parent's 



ke<3|^ to classify the programmatic 
:6s '^bording to the operating functions 
i^^i^vement , and resolution. 




s -ijrfiMise fl<|6quency count was 



I Sll tKe* pr<?gra5mi£^ and^^^ti^rdp^ai^^ 



pendix B) ^ Tlxe it^ftis with th^! highest 
Ini-the asselipmfent questionnaire. Eleven 
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of the progr;aifflDafll^Bpjlvities ten of tiM, nonprogrammatlc activities 
were. incIuded.' ^fet^^^ BlM^^Qtionnaire. The reasons* for including only 
cjleven prograJ^Uc^nd ten nonprogrammatlc activities were: 1) more 
than this number of^ activities would have made the questionnaire too, 
long to administer, ajid*5) there was a logical breaking point ±A the 
frequency count between items eleven and twelve for the programmatic 
activities and ten and -eleven for the nonprogrammatlc activities. 
Rank items four and eleven pf the nonprogrammatic activities were 
collapsed into one item because of theilf similarity. 

Instrument Validity ^ ft 

Krupa (1976) in his research established phe cll^ and 
cpnatruct validity ,for the assessment instrument used in/this study. . 
The content validity was., developed through a study of the literature 
and research, aft4 eixaitiination and refinement by panel of experts. 
The validity for the programmatic and nonprogr^itaatic activities was 
established, tttrough a study of the literature and interviews conducted 
With selected school staff and citi^wans atrjthe research site. ^ 



^ W ^^^The construct validity was esta^ished through the identifica- 
tion of constructs which were obtained f rob the liter»tafe and a pa'n^l 
of expert^ Respcmdents two* pilot schools crttijqui^ t'fie assess- 

ment instrifaient and the respondents suggestions, wfere fncorpor^ted 
into the questionnaire. * -'^ ^ 

Instrument Reliability * "^SP^ . ' 

- In an earlier study by KrOpa (1976), the Home-school-community: 
Relatiohs Asses^ent Questionnaire was. piloted utilizing a test-retest ^ 
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procedure for the questions dealing with; the control functions, the 
Inte^ed interactions, and the impor^iaitice and effectiveness of the 
* activities; For all of' the questions measured by Krupa, a reliability 
figure of .87 or higher was found, . , ■ ^' £ 

Sinpe^odifications were made to the assessment questionnaire, 
a test-retest procedure was piloted with several Individuals to deter- 
mine its reliability. PROGRAM DSTAT2, a descri'ptive statistics and ^ / 
correlation program in the STATJQB serif^s of programs, was used for 
- determining the coefficients of correlation for each of the programmatia 
and nonprogrammatic activities*- PROGRAM WISEfifiTAT. A^^TOR, an inter- 
active program tn the Wisconsin Information Systems fqp Educat ion, 
was used for detlsiim&iing the mean coefficients of correlation for all 
the programmatic andi;non]^^grammatic activities. Tables 1 and 2 



report the test-r^^Kjf\ 




fotTall the activities contained, in ■ '.'I 



la t ions questionnaire. 
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Table 1 

TEST-RETEST RESULTS OF TJiE HOME-SCliOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS 
QUESTIONNAIRE FOR THE. NONPROGRAIIMATIC ACTIVITIES 



Nonprogracnnatlc 
Activity . ^ 



Test-Ret est ^ 
Coefficients of 
Correlation 



Significance for 
Coefficients of 
^rrelatlon 



1. Parent visits to 
^ the school 



2. Students' enthus 

In school actlvltWs 



3. School facilities serve 
as a community resource 

4. Staff generates a feeling 
^f warmth ' ^ 

5. P^ents demonstrate 
^ suAPort for the aclxool <, 



6. Staff generates a 
positive il^sphere 



response 




staff ' 
parent ^^alls 

0" 



8. Parents have access 
• to staff 



.9.. Staff 



15 - 



.830 
.707 
.867 
.738 
.780 
.887 



.923 



. il93 



.603 



ittterates rapportr^^^ 
T * between themselves anok^^ 
paren$3 "* '^M^ 

10 . Staff works well; t pge thjeyp ^ 
planning activities for^v^^v \ ^ ^ v; 
children •HO 



;r;'-.'- <^ 6.;' 



.000 

.008 

.000 

.0P5' 

.002 

.000 

.000 

.558 
'# 

.0.36 
.000 



4> 



Average correlation fot^^l^ the actlvlties^iiafe - 

^tivlty 8 was not Included . in'4he averaging of the. correlations . 



Table 2 



TEST-RETEST RESULTS OF THE HOME-SCKOOL-COMIIUNITY RELATIONS^ 
ASSESSMENT QUESTIONNAIRE FOR THE PROGRAMMATIC ACTIVITIES • 



Programmatic 
^Activities 



Test-Re test 
Coefficients of 
Cortelation 



Significance for 
Coefficients of 
.Correlation 



1. PTO 

2. Parent- teacher 
conferences 



3. Volunteer "^a;^^^-^^^ 




program 



-V. : " 

4. Christmas and Spring 
music programs 

5*. Parent advdsory hoard 

6. School newsletter 

7. Positive cards ^ calls, 
and notes 

8. Use of community 
resource-poople^ 

Parent questionnaires 
or surveys 

Articles in the 
local newspaper 

11. Progress r^iport 



1702 

.875 

.630 

.699 
.882 
.874 

-.355 

.215 

.871 

%762 
.872 



.009 

4 ' 

.oop' 

.026 

.009 
.000 
.000 

.266 ^ 

r5# 

.000 

.003 * 
.000 - 



Average correlation for all the activities was £ = +.814. 



Activities j7 and 8 wer<^ not included' In the averaging of the corrections. 
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Table 1. r<£j^oll!a the coefficients of correlation test of reliability 
for the nonprogrammatlc activities. All of the nonprogranmatlc activities 
were found to have a significance level of jr<.05 except for activity 
eight. Thls^ctlvlty, "parents have access to staff was found to have 
a weak correlation and therefore will not be considered In the final 
results reported In Chapter fourf *^ 



Table 2 reports |he coefficients of correlation test of reliability 
for the programmatic activities. Host of the activities were foun^ to 
be significant at the jt <.05 level except for actlv^(^tejB seveii and 
eight. These aqtlvlties, "positive cards, calls, and no^^^," and "use of 
conmninlty resource people," were found to be extremely weak as coefficients 

i , ■ - ■ ■ ■ 

of correlation and will not be used In reporting the final results In 



Chapter four. . £ - 

The nonprogrammatlc and programmatic /activities, "parents have ' 4t'^:_ 

access to staff," "positive cards, calls, and notes," and "u|£& of community 

resource people," were Included In the questionnaire and reported In the 

tables found In Chapter three. Th^ reader should be cautioned that no 

findings or conclusions were implied from the presence of Stese actdR'ities 

In^he qtiA8tli>nnalre and in Chapter three. 
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phase n < 
Instrument Refinement 

■ ♦ ■ ■ 

Based on the fdndings from Phase I, refinement of the Home- 
school-community Relations Assessment instrument was conducted. The 
programmatic and nonprogrammatlc activities identified in Phase I were 
Incorporated into the assessment instrument-. Development of the 
original instrument was detailed by Krupa (.1976). Construction of 
the Instrument (consisted of: 1) development of questions, 2) scaling, 
3) background data, 4) instrument format, S) Instrument validity, and 
6) reliability. * 

An additional question relating to the planning process of each 



home-school-coipmunity relations activity w||^ added to augment the 
control functions. ^ 



The Likert format (scaled ratings of 5-1) for Importance and 
effectiveness were changed to include headings for each inteival.^ 
new items were scaled e^^ 5- Extremely Effective, 4-Very Effective, 
3-Effective,^ 2-Sbmewhat Effective, and 1-inef fective. 

I \ The question relating the Intended interaction activities 
of the assessment instrument was changed from a ^ingi6 r^spohse 



question to a multi-response question, uti^ing a Wx&jt)^ 
f 6r each of the four reaqppnses. Response five was etiminated from 



format 



thli^ 'question primarily to force the respondents Into rank- ordering 
the'-queatlon. ^. ' 



assessment instrument waa changed Q| a rank-order format. Response 



J^i; Similarly, the qucjstion about the operating^^j^nctions of the 
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five was eliminated to force the respondents £h to rank- ordering the 
question^ 

% ,/ ' ' • ^ ... ■ 

The last page of the assessment Instrument was ejiimfnated 

' ' . " */■ ; ' 1^ ' * • 

completely. Since these questions we 
tlons^of the operattng',*funat.|^^;qi^e8^^^^ 

Ing the rank-order method In wi^^^bpfetatlng functions question was 

adequate In gathering the necessary data for this study, v^«\ 

The pAn^l of experts' from the Department of Educational Admln- 
l^ratlon. University of Wisconsin^ and the R and^D Center personnel 
Involved In home-school-communlty relations research were consulted 
for Input both during and after changes were made in the refinetaent 
tif the assessment instrument. « 

. Phase lET * ^ 

Administering the Instrument 



Upon completion of the refinement of the Home-school^community 
Relations Assessment Instrument ^ the revised instrumentation was 
administered by th^^^archer to fifteen student and faculty 
member^ in the Depm^Mmmof Educational Administration at the Univer- 
slty of Wiscolfiln-Madlson. The researcher^gave ^^ral instructions to 
each person on cofflpbleting the questionnaire and asked for^ their jp| 
comments and coMstructive criticism of the assessment dhstrument. 



'X' 



Additional modifications of the questionnaire were mad^ from their 

... 

comments and' criticism. 
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The questionnaire was administered to three different popula- 
tions including:, 1) the entire subject elementary school staff, 
2) forty-one parents seljec ted randomly, and 3) thirty individuals 
(hereafter referred to as nonparents) who lived in the elementary 
school attendance area. All of the citizens were eigl^teen years of 
age or older^ and did not have children or did not have children 
attending thia school/ Three sepiarate qU||||ionnaires were administered 
to the different populations (see Appendix C) • The questionnaires were 
.color coded for easy identtjf ication, administimtion, and^coding. gp^ 

Oral directions for taking, the questionnaire were given to 
all three populat^ioPin^ (see Appendix D) . uri adroiriistering the question- 

naire to the scjiool staff, indtvidua! directions were given to the 

. ( '% 
classified personnel, and group directions were given to e^ach of the 

six I&R unit?. Vlt was requested by the unit leaders that the researcher 

~ administer the questionnaiiiiii^'du^ 

>^ meetings instead of one large 'staff meeting.^ the total staff popula- 
tion was thirty- six whieh^ncluded: 1) twenty- four teachers, 2) seven 
aides, 3) four classified personnel, and 4) the principal. The twenty-foui 
questionnaires returned repre^ftented an 80 percent return. 
Some stafif members were not involved In the study because of sickness 
duri:^^j|he week the researcher was collect ipg the data at the 
elementary school. . 
?:^^]^?^*':^v , ^ randpm sampl^ of sixty pftarents was taken. This represented 
:4 ^^^itl than ten p^ercent of the parent population. The parent 

j^^l^jgi^lilation at the time of ^ata collection was 533. Letters were sent 

. 95;. ' - 
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^/^^t^ the random sample of sixty parents asking for their participation 
^ In the study (see Appen^^ /.^^ the researcher arrived at the * 
elementary school, all jaflx^^j)|^ents were contacted by telef^hone to 
ascertain their willingness to participate. A Joint meeting with the 
PTO and selected parents was scheduled for Thursday Evening at 7:30 P.M. 
on March 11, 1976,, For those parents who could not attend the ;5hursday 
evening meeting, additional times were made available on Tuesday, j-^^^ik:, 

Wednesday, and Friday evenings. In additlon^^ thS'Tfeyenlng meetings, ^^"^ 

■'WtL^- ^ ■ • - - 

each day during the week of March 8, I97&aMWI||aA»^^valXable for ^ 




parcj^nts to either come to the school or t^HHK questionnaire brought 
to them. Forty-one questionnaires wer^^£^fffi^wij^^^^ a seventy., 

percent return. c^^^f^'' ■ 

Nonparents living in the elem^rapjf school attendance area 
were selected utilizing a representatTive sample technique. Nlnety- 
slx percent of the elementary scjiool attendance area Is comprised v^- 
of three housing developments: , 1) Development I with 354 dwellings, 
. 2) Development II wltl^ -114 dwellings, and 3) Development III with 
fi4^y-elght , dwellings. Other dwellings not Included In the, housing 
developments totaled Seventeen. The data for determining the, number 
of dwellings (houses) In the housing developments were obtained 
v:from the Plat Books found In the County Assessor's olEf Ice. The 
dwellings occupied by elementaxry^ school parents were subtracted from 
the total number of dwellings In each of the housing developments. 
A sample size of slxty-^as determined as being representatlve' i^f the 



^ V'inK>nplarent .population. The number of nonparents selected from each 
housing development Is found In TablP 3. 
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TABLE 3 . - 

NONPARENTS SELECTED FROM EACH HOUSING DEVELOPMENT 

FOR SAMPLING . . ' 





. Total Number 
of 

Dwellings^ 


. Number of 
Nonparents 
Dwellings 


Number of 

Nonparents 

Sampled 


Development I 


354 


• 194 


40 


Development II 


114 


56 


12 


Development III 


58 

1 


27 


5 


Other 


17 


17 ' 


- 3 


"Total 


526 


- 277 


60 


\ 









Each nonparent 'selected deceived 'a telephone call and was asked 
to^participate in the study. ' Twenty nonparents either refused to 
participate or wanted the questionnaire mailed to them. Since oral 
directions were given, no questionnaires were mailed. Several 
questionnaires were delivered to respondents who could not come, to 
the school.. Ten questionnaires were never returned. The total number 
of questionnaires returned By the nonparents was thirty representing 
a 50 percen^t return^ • . ^ 

-^T^ble 4 summarizes th6 number . of questionnaires administered 
and returned. . . 



TABLE- 4 



QUESTIONNAIRES ADMrNISTERED AND RETURNEI^ BY 
S-^FF, PARENTS , AND' NONPA RENTS 



I- 

%. 



€1 





Sample, 
Size . 

■ \ - 


Number of 
Question- 
naires 
Adminis- 
tered 


Number of 
Question- 
naires 
Returned 


Percent . 
Returned 


% 


staff 


36 


30 ' 


-24 


80 


J' 


parents ^ 


60 


60 


41 


70 


Nonparents (f^ 

\ 


60 

_ ^f. 


60 . 


30 


^° J 

■ 1 

^ 


m 

|-; 


• t ■ 

t 


- v 




1' 


/I 





phase IV 

Description of the Statistical Analyses 
Performed on the Data 



(Four statistical analyses were performed qn the d^ta i|ti this 
study. Two of these analyses were^erf ormed by pre-package4 
programs from the University of Wisconsin Academic Computing Center. 
Two of the analyses were performed by programs from the Wisconsin 
Information Systems for Education. PROGRAM DSTAT2, a descriptive 
Statistics and correlation program in the STATJOB series pf progran\s, 
was used for determining the means and standard deviations of the ^ 
programmatic and nonprogrammatic activities in a schooy^ home- ^ 
school-coi^unity relations program. The means were usedi in finding . 
the priority ranking of each activity in terms of the operating 
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: .ctions, and the intended interaction of each activity in terms of 
the primary interaction patterns. 

PROGRAM UNISTATl,' a descriptive statistics program tn the STATJOB 
* series of programs available at the Madison Academic Computing Center, 
was used for finding the frequencies and ^percentaifes as they related to^ 
the primary roles and responsibilities for each of the cohtrol func- 
tions. In ".presenting and discussing the data, 50 percept or more 
agreement was \^9ed for determining the responsibilities for c6ntrol 
functions. . J * ' 

. . . . , / . 

PROGRAM WISE*STAT. ITTEST. an interactive prograA in the 
^- . . / y ' ■ 

Wisconsin Information Systems for' Education, was used for determining 

differences between groups. *The means and standard deviations from 

D$TAT2^were used for finding significant differences between grpups , 

at the p <.05 level for the ancillary question as perceived by staff , ^ 

parent^, and nonparents. ^ j| 

PROGRAM WISE*STAT. AVECOR, an interactive .program in the. ^ 

^ - ^ ^ ' ■ : 

Wisconsin Information^ Systems for Education, was 'used in research , 

J' • . ^- ' 

questions five . through fourteen. The mean coefficients of . correlations - 

from AVECOR were used in determining- the relationships for the con- 

' . • - ■ 

tftol functions, the operating functions, the primary interaction * ^ 
patterns, the importance, aftd the effectiveness of the programmatic / ^ 
/^nd nonprogrammatic activities in a school's home- school- coracopnity 
rclj|tions program. . ' 
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Limitations the Study 

There are three llmit?LtiQiis to the study. Flrs£, the study was 
"limited to a single IGE multlunit elementary school and, therefore, 
the results of ^e study may not be generalized to other IGE schoolfe. 
Second, self-administered Instruments utilizing* written responses a;re 
'subject to Intervening Variables such as truthfulness In the subjects* 
responses, sincerity, and local environmental conditions; Third, 
the ifellablllty, measures were conducted with respondents not directly 
invoked in the study. Also, separate administrations were given in 
the test-retestl procedure and intervening environmental conditions 
may have influenced the final results* 
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CHAPTER III 



ANALYSIS OF THE DATA ' 

Thlfe chapter includes an analysis of the data in reponse to the 

fourteen research and two ancillary questions found in Chapter Two. 

The data for Research ^e^tion One are reported as lists of programmatic 

and nonprpgrammatic activities I The data for Research Questions Two 

and Three are reported as means in tabular format. The format for 

Research Question Four is tabular with the data reported in percentages. 

The data for Research Questions Five through Fourteen are reported as 

correlations utilizing: a tabular format. The two ancillary questions 

are reported in ifabulai^ format showing significant mean differences 

between groups. The sixteen parts of the analysis are: 

' ■ - • . * 

1. The progranmiatic and nonprog^rammatic activities; 
• 2. The priority ranking of each activity in terms of 

the^ operating function's; 
.3. The* Intended (interact ion of each activity in therms 

of the primary interaction patterns; . ^ 

4. The primary responsibilities for each of the cotitrol 
functions;. . , , 

5. The relationship between the importance of the 
activities and the control functions; 

6. The relationship between the effectiveness of the • 
activities and the control functions; 

7. The relationship between the importance of the 
activities ^and the operating functions; 

8. the relationship between the ef fjectiveness of the 
activities and the operating functions; 

9. The relationship betv/een the importance of the' 
activities atid the primary ^interaction patterns; ^ 

10. The relationship between the effectiveness of the — 
activitie'fe and the primary interaction pattern^. 

1^. - The relationship between the* importance ajid effec- . 
tiveness'of the activities.. 
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12, The relationship between the control functions and \ 
the primary interaction patterns; 

13, The relationship between the primary interaction 
patterns and the operating functions; 

14, The relationhip between the control functions /and 
the' operating functions; * ' ^ 

15, The mean diffe:rfences between the groups for the 
importance of the activities; * ' 

16 • The mean differences between the groups for the - 
effectiveness of the activities^ , / 

* • f 

The Pt^ogrammatic and Nonprogr aromatic Activities 
' \ The first step in analyzing a school's home-school-community 
relations progiram Involved identifying ^n inclusive list of all the 



programmatic arid nonprogrammatiq activities. The data gathered were* 
from selected sdhool staff members, patents, and nonparents. 

Research Question Ijl ^ - - \ ^ /V 

' ■ ■ • 1 r . 

^ what are the school's programmatic and nonprogrammatic home- 
school-community telaf ions activ3f)fies? ^ \ 

Fifty-three programmatic an^^ fifty-three nonpro gramma tic activi- 
ties were identified (see Appendix JB) .'N^t^^ ^st of activities 

with a frequency of twelve or highet for t|ie i^^rogrammatico activities, 
and a frequency of eleven or\ higher f or. tlie nonprogrammatic activities 

' > • ■ • ■ ■ . '-'X ' ' \ ■ 

was utilized in the assessment questionnaire. 

Jhe eleven programmatl^ activities identified and used in the 

assessment questionnaire were: V . 

1. PTO 

2. Parent-teacher conferences 

-3. Volunteer aide program , ' / 

4. Christmas and Spring music program 

5. Parent advisory board i , 

6. School riewsletter 

7^ Tositive cards, calls, or ti6tes 

8* Use of cbmmunrty' resource pebple for instruction 

9. I^arent questionnaires or suryeys * 

10. Articles about schoql in local i^ewspaper 



11, . Progress report. . / 

The ten nonprogranimatlc activities Identified and used In the 

assessment questionnaire were: - 

1. The school staff encourages parents to visit, observe, 
and talk with teachers. ^ * 

^ 2. Students display their enthusiasm and Involvement In 
the?many activities provided for them, • 
. 3. The school facilities function as a community resource, ' 

4, The staff generates a feeling of warmth and^ friendliness 
toward all who enter the school, / \ 

5. Parents demonstrdifce their positive support f 9r jthe school 
through their willingness to. become involved in the school's 



programs and activities » 



6. The staff generates a comfortable, non-threatening,^ 
positive atmosphere toward students, parents, and visitors, 

7. The principal and teachers respond to^ parent calls the ^ 
same day or within a reasonable amount of time, 

' 8. Parents liave easy access to the principal and teachers ^ . 

about concerns no matter how trivial, 
9. The staff generates rapport and a fueling of mutual 
respect between themselv^ and .parents. - • 
10. The staff works well t^^tiler in planning activities for 
children, ^ I 

Weak rellablH^tles were found, as reported in Chapter Two, for the' 

activities, "parents have access to staff," "ppsltive cards, calls, or 

*notes," j|n<i "use of community resource^ people"1ft)r instruction," 
Although these activities were' Included in the assess^ment questionnaire , 

,and reported in the tables in Chapter Three, no frnd:jfigs or conclusions 
were developed from these activities as part of the ^udy, 

• 4. _ . . ^ ) 

The Priority 'Ranking of Each Activity in Teii^s 
* of the Operating .Functions - 

s 

Research Question 2: , ^ . 

• ^ . ■■ ■ * 

What is the priority tanking of each activity in terms of the' 

operating functions of analysis, communication, involvement, 

and resolution as perceived by staff, parents, and nonpatents? 

In determining, the priority ranking of each^ activity, the mean 

ranlclngs of each activity were found. PROGRAM DSTAT2, a descriptive 

Stat 1st Ic's and correlatJLon program in the STATJOB serles.^of programs 

" 1Q'3 ' • 
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available at th^ Madison Acadejnlc Computilng Center, was usetf for finding 
the means, and the stafidard deviations.,, PROGR^ WISE* STAT. ITTEST, 
designed by Mqlsaac (1972), is an interactive program ia the Wisconsin 
Information Systems for Education and was used for determining differ- 
ences between two groups utilizing the» means and standard deviations. ^ 

:pS^lg]5 reports the data gathered, on each activity. The. non-s 
prograifnnatic activities as perceived' by the staff With the highest mean 
(4.0) were "parent visits to the school," "parents demonstrate support 
for the school," and "principal and staff response to parent calls, "^ 
for the opera^ix(& function of involvement. Parents ranked, two activi- 

y ■ ' ■ . ^ 

ties (mean jCa) highfest. The first activity, "parent visits to the / 
school," was perceived as a function of communication. The second -.^ 
activit^y, "parents demonstrate support for- the fechool/" wad perceived ^as"* 
a function of communication and involvement . The nonparents ranked^ 
"parents;demonstrate support for the school," as a function 9f coramuni- 
cation, / . . 

t Table 6 reports the avejrage means for all of trhe nonprogrammatic 
activities for the operat^ing function, ^ 

TABLE 6 

AVERAGE MEANS OF OPERATING FUNCTIONS- FOR NaNPROGRAMMATIC ACTIVITIES 

\ 



Ayialysis 

5mnvunication ^^^..^^^ 
In^olVement 
Re^oliltion ^ 



Staff . 


Parent^ 


■Nonparents 






■ \ 


\ 3.3 


3.3 


3;2 


" 3.4 


3.5 


3.1 


3.6 


, 3.4 


3.3 


3.4 


3.4 ^ 


3.1 
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m FRlORm^RAKKING OK EAOI lIpitoilBAMnC ACimiy\Itl TERKS Ot THE OFBSiiTING 
FUNCIM AS PERCEIVSD H STAFF, PARENTS, AND NONPARENIS • , 



dm 



Operating 
Functions 



Prosrapatlc 
Actlvltle$ 





PAr^cnt visits to the 'school 

Students' enthuslasQ In schools 
Activities ^ • 



S^aff 
N-24 



a 

0 

u 
c 



il 

a 

6 

> 

H 
0 

i 

H 



0 
0 
>H 
il 
3 
H 
0 
« 



n 

i? 



Parents 
N-41 

d 

^ 0 

>H 
U 

u 



0 

u 



8 

0 



Nonptreiiti 
S-30 



d 

0 

4i 
4 
V 

c 



5 

0 



d 

0 
H 

4i 

9 
H 
0 



.School faclUtles serve as 
^ conntinky r^ea^rce 

, Stoff' gener^tcVa feeling ot vamth 

Parents demonstrate support for the 
school' 




3.5 

3.2 
3i5 



Staff generates a positive atmosphere 3.6 

Principal and staff response to 
pijrent calls 

Farcots have access ^o staff 

Staff generates rapport between 
thenselves and parents 



3.9 
3.7 



Staff works well' together plaoning - 
tetivltles for chlldrea . 



3.7 
3 



1 3.8 

f 

i 

2.5 

3.5' 

3.4 
3.6 

3.6 
3.| 

3.8 

. 3 



U 
3.5 

3.0 
3.4 

4 
3.7 

3.7 
3.6 

3.8 
3.1 



3.7 
3 

2.4 

3.'3 

3 

3.8 

4 
3.7 

3.7, 

3 



3.5 

,U 

2.7 
3.} 

3.7 
3.5 

3.^ 
3.7 

3.1 



3.8 

2.9 

2.9 
3.5 

3.? 
3.5 

3.7 
3.8 

3.7' 
2.9 



3.6 
3.1 

3.1 
3.4 

3.8 
3.4 

3;5 
3.'7 

3.'5 
2.9 



3.7 

ii 

2.8 
3.6; 

3.7 
3.6 

3.7 

•4 

3.5 



3.2 
2.7 

2.6 
2.7. 

3.4 
3.4 

3,6 
3.6 

3.5 
'2.9 



3.6 
3.2 

2;9 
3.3 

3.7 
3.5 

3.8 
3.7 

3,5 
3.2 



3.5 
3.1 

2.8 
3.2 

3/8 
3.5 

3.2 
3.3 

3.3 

» 

3.4 



3.3 

2.5 

2.5 
2.9 

3.4 
3.2 

3.7 
3,3 

3.2 
2,6 
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' Tabfe 7 shows the mean scores for each prbgrammdtlc activity in 

f 

terms ;of th^ operating functlc^ns of analysis, comraunlcation, Involve- 

** ^ y ■ • ■« • 

ment, and 'resolution as perceived by the staff, parents, and nonparents. 

. ' •■ ' ■ - ' ' ■ . ■ ^ . 

The activity "parent-teacher conferences," as an involvement function 

4 

received the , highest mean score (3. 9) while "Chrisjtmas and Spring music 

* » " - 

programs" as a resolution function received tlie lowest mean score (1.9) . 
as perceived by the staf^. Parenjts also rianked '"parent-teacher con- i 
ferences" highest, (mean 3.8) but as a communication functicAi while 
ranking "Christjpas aiid Spring music programs" last (mean 1.9) as ai 
resolution fvpction. Nonparents ranked tjie activity, parent -teacher 
conferences" as' a conmiunication function highest (mean 3.9) while 
"Christmas and Spring music programs" and ^'s'^hool newsletter" were ranked 
last (mean 2.0> as resolution functions. * ^ 

Table 8 reports the average mean for all of the ttrograramatlc 

' • ' ' ' £v 

activities as related to the operating ^functlons^ 

. ■ , . • ' ■ . • ' 

< TABLE 8 , 
AVERAGE MEANS OF OPERATING FUNCTIONS FOR^-.ALL . PROGRAimTIC ACTIVITIES 



> 










Staff 


^— 

Parents 


Nonparents 


Analysis ^ 


2.8 


2.9 


, 2.7/ • 


Communication 


3.1 


3.3 


3.1 


Involvement 


3.0 


. .3.0 


2.9 


Resolution' 


2.6 


2.7, 


2.7 


• 
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MEAM WIORm WJKINC OF EAOl'PROaiAMnC ilCT^ 







■ Staff 






parents 






Nonpaieats 








■ N-24 




* 


HI 






N'30 

\ 




'■ 


) 


d 

0 
M 








s 

0 
M 
ii 




6 






0 


e 




« 


• e 

1 


0 




4 


e 

! 


0 


i 




j 


0 

M 




« 

« 


J ■ 




9 


« 


0 




U . 
9 


« 


s 




U 
0 


Trogrimiatlc 


H, 


0 


H 

0 






0 


H 
0 






H 
0 


H 

0 


Actlvltlei • 


1 




H 




3 


u 


I 

H 


• 




u 


I 

H 


m 


PTO 


2.9 


3.2 


3.6 


2.8 


2^9 


3.3 


3.2 


3 


3.4 


3.6 


3.4' 


2.9 


Farent-tetcher conference! ^ 


.3.6 


3.8 


3.9 


4 


3.6 


3.8 


3.2 


3.6 


3.4 


3.9 


3.4 


3.7 


Volunteer ilda progran < 


2.9 


2.8 


3.6 


2.7 


2.9 


2.8 


3.6 


2.7 


2.7 


1.9 


3.1 


2.4 


ChrlstD&s tnd Spring nslc progrwi 

* ■ 


2.1 


.2.4 


2.6 


1.9 


2 


2.4 


2.3 


1.9 


2.4 


2.7 


2.6 


2.0 


Parent advisory board 

• * 


3.S 


3,5 


3.4 


. 3 


3.4 


3.1 


3 


3.2 


3.5 


3.4 


3.3 


3.3 


* 

School newsletter 


2.4 


3.2 


2.r 


2 


2.5 


3.4 


2.8 


2.2 


2.4 


3.1 ■ 


2.6 


2 


Positive cards, calls and notes 


2.6 


i 


2.6 


2J 


2.6 


3.3 


2.8 


1*7 




3.6 


3.2 


3 


tlie of coonunlty resource people 


2.6 


2.5 


2.9 


2 


3.1 


2.9 


3.5 


2.4 


2.9 


2,9 


3.5 


2.4 


Parent questloifnalrea or surveys 


3.4 


3.5 


3.3 


3.1 


3.4 


3 


3.2 


3.1 


3.5 


3.2 


,2.9 


2.9 


Article! in local newspaper 


2.4 


2.9 


2.3 


2.1 


2.5 


2.9 


2.1 


2.1 


2.5 


3.3 


2.7 


2.3 


Progress report 

1 1 


2.3 


2.9 


2.4 


2.6 


2.8 


3.3 


2.6 


2.6 


2.6 


3.4 


2.7 


2.5 
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The Intended Interaction of Each Activity in' Terms . 

of .the Primary Interaction Patterns 'v 



Research Question 3: 



What-.'is the intende4 interaction of each activity in terms 
of the primary "interaction patterns as perceived^ by staff , 
parentQ,»and nonparents? - 

In analyzing ythe data, the means for each activity were, cqinputed. 
' ■ • ' ■ ••/'■■ 

using PROGRAM DSTAT2 for determining the priority ranking, ^ ^ 

Table 9 reports the data gathered on each nonprogrammatic activity 
The nonprogrammatic activity, "the principal and staff resi<6nse to pa^c^nt 
calls," ranked -highest (mean 4.3) for the interaction between the school 

'and child, while the activity "the staff works well together in planning 
activities for children j". ranked' last (mean 2. A) fpr the interaction 
between^tTie school and- total school district as perceived the staff. 
Several other activities were found to have means between A.O and 4.2. 

The^parents ranked two activities highest (mean 4.1) both as 
primary infc^eractions between the school and child. These activities 
were "the. sjtudents ' enthusiasm in school activities" and ''the staff works 
well together in planning activities for children." The activity ranked 

^ las# by%arents (mean 2.7) was "the school facilities serve as^a^ommu- 
nity resource as the primary interaction between the school and the total 

'school district." , 

Nonparents ranked the activity, "the principal and staff response 
to parent calls," highest (mean 4.2) as the primary interaction- between 
the school and the home. The lb west ranked activity, "parent visits .to 
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mN5 0FmEDiNimcnoN,oFucBteRom^^ > « 

IHtERIKiTIOH FAITEilNS AS PERCEIVED 'Elf StAFF, FARCNTS,' AND^ NOKEARENtS ' ' 




Prlnary 
/ Interaction . 
Pattema 



Prograininadc 
ActlvitieB* <: 



— StJlf 
N-2& 
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•school" (mean 2.5), was viewed as a primary interactioiti between the 
school and the attendance area*. 



Table 10 reports the average means for all of the nonprogram- 
matlc Activities as related" to the/ prinary Interaction patterns. 
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. AVERAGE MEANS OF PRIMARY INTERACTION PATTERNS 
FOR • ALli NONPROGRAMMAT^C ACTIVITIES 
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Table 11 reports the'^^ata gathered on each programmatic activity. 
The programmatic activity, "Christmas and Spring music programs," raflked 
-highest (mean 3.9) as a primary interaction between the school and child 
as perceived by tHe staff. The staff ranked (mean 1.7) the acti^(^, 
"progress report," last as a primary interaction between the schooled 
the total school district. 

Parents ranked the activity, "progress report," highest (mean 3.6) 
as a primary interact^tm^:between the school and the home while. nonparents 
ranked the activities , ^'"parent-teacher conference|^' (i^ean. 4.1) highest ' 
as the intended interaction, between the school and home*. Nonparents ranked 
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tast (inean\-l) the activity, "progress report," as a primary Interac- 
tion between the school artd the total school district. 

Table 12 reports £he average means for all of the prbgrammatic 
activities as related to the operating functions, ' 




t;^le 12 

average, ^ns of primary interaction patterns 
for all programmatic activities 
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Research Question ^4: 



' Who is primarily resp/bnsible for^each of the control func- 
tions for the progr.|Aiatic and nonprogifammatic activities 
as perceived by staff, parents, and nonpar ents^ 

In determining who i'a primarily responsible for each of the 

control functions for the xptogrammatlc and nohpro gramma tic activities. 



frequencies and percentages\were found. PROGRAM UNISTATl, a descrip- 
tive statistics program in the STATJOB series >of programs available at 
the Madison Academic Computing Center, was uMd foif finding the fre- 
quencies and percentages for Tables 13 through 48 • |. 

Table 13 reports the data regarding the responsibility- for con- 
ducting or carrying out the nonprogrammatic activities as perceived by 
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PiaiCESIAGE OP m INCDHBENTS' RESPONSIBILITIES IN'COMCTINC OR CARRKING ttlT THE HONPROCFMTIC 
ACTIVITIES IN THE HOME-SCHOOL-COWim- REUTIONS PROGRAM AS PERCEIVED BY THE STAFF 
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the staff. Seven c^lls iTl^Table 13 Indicate 50 percent or mpreNi^ree-- 
ment regarding who has the responsiblU'ty for conducting or carrying 
out the activities. Over half the staff Ind lea t «M • that the I & R Unit 
had the responsibility for conducting or carrying out, "parent visits 
to schools," "students' enthusiasm In school ac^^ and '|the 

staff works well together In planning activities for children," Over 
^Ixty percent of the staff also Indicated that the teachers had the 
responsibility for conductlngjpr carrying out the*, "staff generates a 
feeling of warmth," "the staff generates a positive atmosphere," "the 
principal and staff response to parent calls," and "the staff generates 
rapport between themselves and, parents." 

^able 14 reports the mean percentage of the responsibility for 
conducting all the nonprogrammatlc activities, as perceived by the 
staff: ' 

TABtE 14 

MEAN PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSIBILITY FOR CONDUCTING OR C^RYING 
OUT ALL NONPROGRAMMATIC ACTIVITIES AS PERCEIVED BY THE STAFF 



Role - Percentage 



1. Teacher r 

2. I & R Unit ^31 

3. Principal 

4. ilC" I 
' 5. Other ^ 

6. Board of Education ^ .3 

7. Superintendent-Central Office 3 

8. Parent Advisory Board 3 

9. No one } 

10. SPC / . -J 

11. Unit Leader 

12. Other "Parent Group ' 
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Table 15 reports the daf a regarding the responsibility for 
conducting or carrying out ttteSionprogrammatic activities as perceived 
by the parents. celL in Table 15 ix\^jates 45 percent or mox^^ 

agreeraer^ regarding who has the responsibility foif* conducting or carry-- 
Ing out the activities. Forty-six percent oi the respondents Indicated 



that the principal had^j^Kfev^esponslblllty for conducting or . carrying out 
the activity "par6nt/vlsi^«-^ school'. "Table 16 reports the mean .^jex'- 
centage ^bj^ the responsibility for conducting all the nonprogrammatic 
activities as perceived by the parents in the following rank order: 



^ . ^ TABLE 16 , 

MEAN PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSIBILITY FOR CONDUCTING OR CARRYING 
OUT ALL NONPROGRAMMATIC ACTIVITIES AS PERCEIVED BY PARENTS 
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Tablel7 reports the data regarding the data regarding the respon- 


sibility f«r conducting or carrying out 


the nonprogrammatlc activities 

— ' 


as perceived by the nonparents. Three 


cells in Table 17 indicate 50 


percent or more agreement regarding who has the responsibility^ for con- 


»■ 

ducting or carrying out the activities. 
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Over 50 percent of the nonparents indicated, thatj^the principal 

r ^ . ;.|- / ■ ^ 

had the responsibility for conducting or carry in^jOut the,; "staff 
generates. a- feeling of warmth," and the .^t^f f works well together 
in .planning activities for children." Table IS reports/ the mean per- 
centage of the responsibility for conducting- all the i^b^progrartmatic 

1 1 .J ' / 

activities as perceived bjr the parents in the follQwing/^rank OF'^er: 



TABLE 18 

MEAN PERCENTAGE Ot RESPONSIBILITY FOR CONDUCTING OR^cArRYING 
OUT ALL NONPROGRAMMATiC ACTIVITIES AS PERCEIVED BY NONPARENTS 



Role 



Percentag* 



1. Principal 

2. Teacher 

3. I & R Unit 
A. lie 

5. Board of Education 

6. Superintendent-Central. Of f ice 

7 . Parent Advisory Board 

8. SPC 

9. Unit Leader 

10. Other Parent Group 

11. No one 

12. Other 



33 
23 
10 
7 
6 
5 
5 
A 
2 
2 
2 
1 



Table 19 reports the data regarding who is reponsible for deciding 
to include the progranmatic activities in the home-school-coomunity relar 
tions program as perceived by the staff. The highest percentage, 42 

percent of the staff, indicated thatit was the responsibility of the 

' u 
teachers to decide to include 'thristmas and Spring music programs as a 

home-school-community relations activity. Table 20 reports the mean- 
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, jmim 0? m INCUHBESTS' RfiSPOJ^\%/lN.DBCIDIKC to iKClUDE THH PROCRimTIC 
ACIIVnilS IN THE HflME-SCllOOL'COMHUNlf' '^im nVM AS bV THE STAFF 
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percentage of decision responslbirity for all prograiranatlc activities 
In the following rank order: ^ 

TABLE 20 

MEAN PERCENTAGE OF DECISIpN RESPONSIBILITY ON ALL PROGRAMMATIC 
ACTIVITIES AS PERCEIVED BY THE STAFF 



Role 


Percentage 


' ~ ' — ' 

1. Teacher , 


17 


2. I & R Unit 


16 


3. Principal 


15 


4 . lie 


10 


^ 5. Other ' 
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6;- Superintendenti-Central Office 
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. 3 


10. No one " S 
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12 .v^0it Leader / 


'1 



Table 21 reports the data regarding who Is responsible for deciding 



to Include the programmatic activities In the home-school-qpmmunlty 
relations program as* perceived by the parents. Only two cells In 
Table 21 Indicate 40 percent or more agreement regarding who makes the 
decision to Include the programmatic activities In the home-^chool- 
communlty relations program. Forty-two percent of the parents Indicated 
It was the board of education that made the decision to Include the 
"parent advisory board" as an activity. Forty-two percent of the parents 
Indicated It was the principal who made the decision to include, ."articles 
in the local newspaper," as a home-school-community relations activity, 
Table 22 reports the mean percentage of decision responsibility for all 
programmatic ^activities in the following rank order: 
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" - TABLE 11 . ■ 

MEAN PERCENTAGE" OFf DECISION RESPONSIBILITY ON ALL PR0GRM1MATIC 
ACTIVITIES AS PERCEIVED BY THE PARENTS 





Role 


Percentage 




Principal 


26 • 
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Teacher 
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Board of Education 
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Other Parent Group 
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Unit Leader, 
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^ Table 23 reports the data regarding who Is responsible for decld- 

, . • - ■ - 4 - ■ ■ 

Ing to Incliide the programmatic actMwLtles In the home-school-communlty * 



relations program as perceived by nonparents. Seventy percent of the 
nonparents Indicated that the principal made the decision to Include 
"articles In the local newspaper" as a home-school-communlty relations 
activity. Table 24 reports the mean percentage of decision responsibility 
for all programmatic activities In the following rank prder: 

Table 25 reports the data regarding who Is reponslble for planning 
to Include the programmatic activities In the home-school-communlty 
relations program as perceived by the staff. Fifty percent of the staff 
reported that other parent groups had the responsibility for planning 
the "PTO." Seventy-one percent of the staff reported that the I&R Unit 
had the responsibility for planning "parent-teacher conferences." 
Eighty-eight percent *of the staff reported that the teacher had the 
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TABLE 24' ' , ✓ 

MEAN PERCENTAGE OF DECISION RESPONSIBILITY ON ALL PROGRAMMATIC^ 
ACTIVITIES AS PERCEIVED BY THE ^ONPARENTS 





Role 


. Percentage 


.1. 


Principal 


37 


2. 


Superintendent-Central Office 


13 ' 


3. 


IXC 




4. 


. I it R Unit 


7 


5. 


yBo'atd of Education 


. 6. 


6. 


Teacher 




7. 


SPC 


- \ ■ 


8. 


Parent Advisory Board 




9. 


Other Parent Group 


"3 ■ 


10. 


Unit Leader 


1 


11. 


Other 


.9 


12. 


No one 


.3 .■ 



responsibility for planning the "Christinas and Spring music programs," 



Fifty-four percent, of the staff reporte4" that the "Parent Advisory 
Board" had the responsibility for planning the parent advisory board. 
Fifty percent of the staff reported that the other parent group had the 
responsibility for^ deciding to include the activity ,"PTO." Table 
26 reports the pnean percentage for planning all the programmatic activi- 
ties in the following rank order: 

TABLE 26 ' 

MEAN PERCENTAGE OF PLANNING RESPONSIBILITY ON ALL PROGRAMMATIC . * 
ACTIVITIES AS PERCEIVED BY THE STAFF 

r ■ ■ 

Role Percentage 



1. 


Teacher 


25 


2. 


I & R Unit 


17 


3. 


Principal 


11 


4. 


Other Parent Group 


ao 


5. 


Other 


10 
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Pdrent Advisory Board 


■ 8 


7. 


lie 
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8. 


Superintendent-Central Office 


3 


9. 


SPC . 


2 


10. 


Unit Leader 


2 


11. 


No one 
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12. 


Board of Education 


0 
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Table 27 reports the data regarding who Is responsible for 
planning to Include the programmatic activities In the home-school- 
comraunlty relations program as perceived by the parents. Over half 
the parents reported that the parent advisory board had the responsi- 
bility for planning, for the "Parent Advisory Board." Table 28 reports 
the mean percentage for planning all the programmatic activities In 

the following rank order: " , . 

TABLE 28 

MEAN PERCENTAGE OF PLANNING RESPONSIBILITY ON ALL PROGRAMMATIC 
ACTIVITIES AS PERCEIVED BY THE PARENTS j 

Role' Percentage 



18 
14 



1. Principal 

,2. Teacher 

3. I & R Unit 12 

4. Parent Advisory Board ^ 

5. Other Parent Group i 9 

6. Unit Leader y ^ ^ 

7. lie ■ ? 

8. Other J 

9. Board of Education - 2 

10. Superintendent-Central Office 2 

11. No one . 'J 

12. SPC ^ '5 • 

; 2 \ - ^ 

Table 2? reports, the data regarding who Is responsible for plan- 
nlng to Include the programmatic activities In the home-school-communlty 
relations program as perceived by tlie nonparents. No cell received 50 
percent agreement or more for planning the activities. Forty-three per- 
cent of the nonparents reported that the principal had the responsibility 
for planning to Include, '.'articles in the local newspaper." Table 30 
reports the mean percentage for planning all the programmatic activities 
in the following rank order: 
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TABLE 30 

MEAN PERCENTAGE OF PLANIIING RESPONSIBILITY ON ALL PROGRAMMATIC 
ACTIVITIES AS PERCEIVED BY THE NONPARENTS 





Role 


Percentage 


1. 


Principal 


25 


2. 


Superintendent-Central Office 


11 


3. 


Teacher 


11 


4. 


iiq "i 

I &\R Unit 


10 


5. 


9 


6. 


Unit Leader 


6 


7. 


Parent Advisory "Board ' • 


6 


8. 


SPC 


5 


9. 


Other Parent Group 


5 


lb. 


Board of Education 


3 


11. 


Other 


2 


12. 


No one - 


1 



Table 31 reports Tl^ dat£l regarding who Is responsible for con- 
ducting the programmatic activities In the home-school-communlty rela- 
tions program as* perceived by the staff. Four cells In. Table 31 
Indicate 75 percent or more agreement regarding who Is responsible 
for conducting the programmatic activities. The highest percentage, 
88 percent was that teachers were responsible for conducting 

"Christmas and Spring music programs*" The next highest percen- 
tage, 83 percent, was that the I & R Unit was responsible for con- 
ducting "parent-teacher conferences," TMs was followed with 
7? percent of the staff reporting that the parent advisory board was 
responsible for conducting the "parent advisory board*" Fifty-eight 
percent reported that the other parent group had .the responslS'illty for 
conducting the activity, "PTO." Table 32 reports the mean percentage 

for conducting all the programmatic activities In the following rank 



order: 
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TABLE 32 

MEAN PfeRCENTAGE OF CONDUCTING RESPONSIBILITY ON ALL PROGRAMMATIC 
ACTIVITIES AS PERCEIVED BY THE STAFF 





Role 


Percentage 




1. 


Teachers 


29^ 




2. 


I & R Unit ^ • 


21 




3. 


Parent Advisory Board 


11 . 




4. 


Other Parent Group • 


11 




5. 


Other 


8 




6. 


Principal 


7 




7. 


lie 


3 




8. 


Superintendent-Central Office 


2 




9. 


Unit Leader : ' 


■ . ■ 2 




10. 


No one ° 


:■ 2 




11. 


SPC 


. .A 




12. 


Board of Education 







Table 33 reports the data regarding who Is responsible for con- 
ducting the programmatic activities In the home-school-connnunlty rela- 
tions program as perceived by the parents. The highest percentage, 
68 percent, Indicated that the parent advisory board was responsible 
for conducting the "parent advisory board." The next highest percentage, 
44 percent, showed that the principal was responsible for conducting 

"parent questionnaires or surveys."* Table 34 reports the mean. percentage 
for conducting all the programmatic actlvltes In the following rank order: 

35 reports the data regarding who Is responsible for con- 
ducting the programmatic activities In the home-school-communlty rela- 
tions prograw^ as perceived by the nonparents. Four cells in Table 35 
Indicate 50 percent or mote agreement regarding who Is responsible 
for conductln^the programmatic activities. The nonparents Indicated 
with 60 percent agreement that the parent advisory board was respon- 
sible for conducting the "Christmas and Spring music programs." 
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TABLE 34 



MEAN PERCENTAGE OF CONDUCTING 'RESPONSIBILITY ON ALL PROGRAMMATIC 
ACTIVITIES AS PERCEIVED BY THE PARENTS 





Role 

■ , 


Percentage 

■. " . , ■ 


1. 


Teachers 


18 . 


2. 


Principal' 


14- 


3. 


I & R Unit 


14 


A. 


Parent 'Advisory Board 


11 


5. 


Other Parent Group 


9 


6. 


Unit Leader.. 


7 


7, 


Other 


- 4 


8. 


No one , 


.4 


9. 


Superintendent-Central Office 


.9 


10. 


lie 


.9 


11. 


Board of Education 


0 


12. 


SPC . " 


0 



Fifty-seven percent of the nonp'arents Indicated that teachers were respon7 



slble for conducting ".progress reports." Table 36 reports the mean per- 
centage for conducting all the programmatic" activities In the following 

5 

rank order: ^ , 

TABLE 36 

MEAN PERCENTAGE OF CONDUCTING RESPONSIBILITY ON ALL PROGRAMMATIC 
ACTIVITIES A6 PERCEIVED BY THE NONPARENTS 





Role 


Percentage 


1. 


Teachers 


26 


2. 


Principal 


18 


3. 


I & R Unit - * 


17 


4. 


Parent Advisory Board 
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5. 


lie 
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6. 


Other Parent Group 
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SPC 
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8. 
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Superintendent-Central Office - 
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10. 


No one 


1 • 


11. 


Other 
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12. 


Board of Education 


•0 
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Table 37 reports the data regarding the responsibility for 
coordinating or supervising the programmatic activities. Over 50 
percent of the staff Indicated that teachers were riesponslble for 
coordinating the programmatic, activity, "Chrlstifias and Spring ^ 

music programs and "articles in the local newspaper • " .The staff', 
also reported with 50 percent agreement or more that the I & R 
Unit was responsible for coordinating "parent-teacher conferences," ^ 
and "progress reports." Seventy-one percent of the staff indicated 
that the principal was responsible for coordinating "parent questlon- 
naires or surveys.*' Finally, 67 percent of the staff reported 
thg^t the parent advisory board was responsibla f or doordinatlng the 
"parent advisory board." Table 38 reports the mean percentage of the 
responsibility for coordinating or sup'ervlslng all the progranmatlc 

, activities in the following rank order: ^ 

TABLE 38 

MEAN PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSIBILITY FOR COORDINATING OR SUPERVISING 
ALL PROGRAMMATIC ACTIVITIES. AS PERCEIVED BY THE STAFF 





Role 


Percentage 


1. 


Teachers 


26 


2. 


I & R Unlf 


17 J 
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Principal 


15 / 
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Other Parent Group 
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Parent. Advisory Board - 
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Other 
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Unit Leader 
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TABIE 37 . 

PERCENXACS OF ROLE INCUMBENTS* RESPONSIBIlinES IN COORDINAnNG OR SOPmiSINO THE PROCRAMMTIC 
ACTIvmES IN TKB aGKE-SCHOOL*C0MMUNXIir RELATIONS PROGRAM AS PERCEIVED Vt THE STAFF 
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Table 39 reports the data regarding the responsibility for 
coordinating or supervising the programmatic activities. Only 46 
percent of the parents indicated that the principal had the respon- 
:j?8ibility for coordinating "parent questionnaires or surveys," Table ^ 
40 reports the mean percentage of the responsbility for coordinating 
or supervising all the programmatic activities in the following rank 
order: 

TABLE 40 ; . . - i 



MEAN PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSIBILITY FOR COORDINATING, OR^ SUPERVISIN(^ V 
ALL PROGRAMMATIC ACTIVITIES AS PERCEIVED ' BY , THE PARENTS 



Role -v:' --^Per-centage^ ? ^ 



Of 



1. Principal /V , ' ' ^ .23 

2. Unit Leader'- .^-.^12 ^-^ 

3. Teachers " ' 11 *' ' 

4. I & nJUnit ' /■ ',10 : 

5. Parent Advisory .■Board ^ " 8 .' ,^ ,W z^'^- 

6. Ot|ier Parent' Group f ^ ' , ^ 8 " ■./* " 

7. ot-hW. ■ A . '^-i -r: V . . > . -i^.-^'; 

.8. Boar^ of Edticati«% ^ .-^.''l , ",^v 

10. -lie . " \ 

11. -'-No ojie, ; ^"f^ C . ' ^ f ■\v-..7^ , > 



12. Superintendent-Central' Of fic^^' ^ ' ,9 ^/ 
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* Table 41 'repbrts th«,^a±ja regarding the responsibility ^or coor^ ^ 
dinating or. sup^ii:visi*ig the |itogratnmatic' activijfie^; Over 50 \. get^ent 

f ; • — -^N^;r^-^ ^ ■ ' < ' ^ 

of the nonpareifts/iridlGateci- that prisi$:l^al watg respotiislble for ^ 
coordiCnatjing "p^rentTteacher conferen^s,". the 'Voluriti^ aide progr^ipf;^ 
*'pdrent advisorV bbSj^,'' "patent ;queaitionnair-es or :^^^y3t nnd "ai;tlcles 
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following rank order: * . . . 

■ . , TABLE 42 

MEAN PERcStAGE OF RESPONSIBILHJ FOR COORDINATING OR SUPERVISING 
$ ALL PROGRAMMATIC ACTIVITIES AS PERCEIVED BY THE NONPARENTS 





Role 


' Percentage 





!• Principal 42 

2. Teachers 10 

3. I & R Unit 8 

4. lie 7 

5. Unit Leader ^ . 6 

6. Other Parent Group 6 

7. Superintendent-Central Office 4 

8. Parent Advisory Board 4 

9. SPC ^ • 3 
10 • No one 2 

11. Board of Education .6 

12. Other .9 



Table 43 reports the data regarding the responsibility for assess- 
ing or evaluating the programmatic activities. Six cells received 50 
percent or more agreement as to whom is responsible for evaluating the 
programmatic activities as perceived by the staff. The staff indicated "^^^ 
50 percent agreement or more that the I & R Unit was responsible for 
evaluating "parent-teacher conferences, " and the "volunteer aide program" 
as programmatic activities. The staff th^n indicat*ed with 

over 50 ^rcent agreement that the teachers were responsible for ^eval- 
uating the programmatic activity, "Christmas and Spring ^usic ^ 
programs . " Anally , over half the staff reported that' the parent advi- 
sory board was responsible for evaluating the "parent advisory board." 
Table 44 reports the mean percentage of the responsibility for assess^^ 
and evaluating all the programmatic activities in the following rank order: 
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. TABLE 43 

PERCENTAL OP ROLE INCMENTS', RBSPONSIBlLinES IN ASSESSING 05 EVALUATING THE PROCRA»ttTIC 
ACimnES IN THE HCffi'SCHOOL-COMm RELATIONS PRW^ 
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TABLE 44 



MEAN PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSIBILITY FOR ASSESSING OR EVALUATING 
ALL PROGRAMMATIC ACTIVITIES AS PERCEIVED BY THE STAFF 





Role 


Percentage 






Teachers 


27 






I & R Unit 


22 




3. 


Other 


11 
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lie 


8 




5. 


Parent Advisory Board 


8 . • 
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Principal 


7 
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No one 


7 




8. 


Other Parent Group 
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9. 


SPC 


3 




^ 10. 


Superintendent-Central Office 


2 




11. 


Unit Leader , 


.4 




12). 


Board of Education ' 


0 





Table 45 reports the data regardlns the responslblllt;^f or assess 
ing or evaluating the programmatic activities as perceived by the 
parents. The parents Indicated with 32 percent agreement that 
the principal was responsible for evaluating the 'Volunteer aide pro- 
gram," and "articles In the local newspaper."^ Table A6^ports the \^ 
mean percentage of the responsibility for assessing and evaluating all 
the programmatic activities In the following rank order: 

Table 47 reports the data regarding the responsibility for assess 
ing or evaluating the programmatic activities as perceived by the non- 
parents. .Over 50 percent of the nonparents indicated that the prin- 
cipal was responsible for evaluating the "volunteer aide program," and 
the "Christmas and Spring music programs." Table 48 reports the mean 
percentage of the responsibility for assessing and evaluating all the 
programmatic activities in the following rank order: ^ 
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pEMEflTACE or ROLS INCUXBmS' RESPONSIBILITIES IK ASSESSKC OR mmjl% fflB PROCSAJKATIC 
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mmai o? m nms* rsfomsiiiuties n assessing or evauiatiiig the FRocsAtiKAnc 
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TABLE 46 

MEAN PERCENTAGE OF RESP0N§,1BILITY FOR ASSESSING OR EVALUATING 
ALL PROGRAMMATIC ACTIVITIES AS PERCEIVED BY THE PARENTS 
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Other ' 
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TABLE 48 

MEAN PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSIBILITY FOR ASSESSING OR EVALUATING 
\ ALL PROGRAMMATIC ACTIVITIES AS PERCEIVED BY NONPARENTS 



Role * Percentage 



1. Principal 33 

2. lie ' ^ 13 

3. « Parent Advisory Board 11 

4. SPC , . 6 

5. I & R Unit 6 

6. Teachers 6 

7. Superintendent-Central Office , 5 

8. Board of Education ^ 3 

9. Other Parent Group 3 

10. Other 3 

11. Unit Leader 2 

12. No one - 2 



Research Question 5: 

Vhat is the relationship between the importance of the program- 
matic and nonpro gramma tic activities and the control functions 
as perceived by staff, parents, and nonparents? 
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PROGRAM 0StAt2; ^ descrip||ye s.tltistics.. aind' pytr^S^ 



In the STATJOB series of programs ava'ijjable at . th^ ^^^ob-^Acac^^i^f^^ 
Computing Center^ was used for detenuMing th€j pro^^ foment correlft,- 
tion befween the variableSu.. Wett^rstrAnd Cia^S^ "p* ^"^2) 'deffii^'the 
Product Moment Correlation Matrix as: * - * . 



For testing the significance of'the correlation coefficient, 
Fisher's Z-transformation was used. Wetterstrand (1973, p. A-3) defined 
the Fisher's Z-transformation as: 

1 + r. 



Vn-3 / -^•^'^jk 



As r^j^ approaches +i, Z^j^ approaches +00 • • The Z-transfor- 
mation is distributed asymptotically as the normal distribution with mean 
zero and variance one. Corresponding to each value of Z^j^ is a signifi- 
cance test probability, which is the probability that a unit normal 

variate is great^ than [Z., ]. If this test probability is less than 

/ 

a given level of significance, the corresponding correlation is signifi- 
cantly different from zero at the given significance level. 

Table 49 reports the data regarding the correlations between 
the importance o^ the nonprogrammatic activities and the control func- 
tions. The highest correlation, r>-.360 , was reported by the staff 
between inlportance and "the staff works well together, planning activities 
£^ children," a control function of conducting. The lowest correlation 
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- TABLE 49 

CORREUTIONS BETWEEN THE IMPORTANCE , OF THE NOMOGRAMMATIC ACTIVITIES AND 
THE CONTROL FUNCTION AS PERCEIVED BY THE STAFF, PARENTS, AND NONPARENTS 



i 



paanc virils co the school 

Suiilcnts* enthjijiiisa in school 
activitlos 

School facilities serve as a 
ccr^uriity resource 

Suff generates a feeling of varniCh 

Parents denonstrate support for the 
school 

Staff generates a positive 
atnosphere 

P^ncipal end staff response to 
parent calls 

Parents have access to staff 

Staff generate: rapport between 
thccsclves and parents 

Staff vorks well together planning 
activities for children 
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r =+.015, was reported by nonparents between Importance and the actlvilty, 
"the staff generates rapport between themselves and parents," as a 
control function of conducting. Table 50 reports the mean correlations 
between the importance of the nonprogrammatic activities and the control 
function 'of conducting. , ' 



TABLE 50 

MEAN CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE IMPORTANCE OF THE 
NONPROGRAMMATIC ACTIVITIES AND CONTROL" FUNCTIONS 
AS PERtEIVED BY STAFF, PARENTS, AND NONPARENTS 



Control Function 



Staff 



Parents 



Nonparents 



Conducting 



r = +.120 . r » +.041 r^" +.077 



Table 51 reports the data regarding the correlations between the 
Importance of the prograinmatlc activities and the control functions.* The 
activity, "volunteer aide program," was reported to have the highest 
correlation, r = -.537, by the nonparents' between Importance and the 
control function of evaluation. The "PTO" was founJ to have the lowest 
correlation, r =--.001, by parents between tl^|teWtAnce and the-cxmtrol 
function of evaluation. Table 52 report s^^i^e^aKt'orrelat Ion, between 
the importance of the programmatic activities and the >K;ontrol functions: 



Research Question 6: 



What^s the ri^lationship between the jef f ectlveness of the 
programmatic /and nonprogrammatic activities and the control 
funptions as/ perceived by staff, parents, and nonparents? 
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TABLE 51 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE IMPORTANeE- OF THE PROGRAMMATIC ACTIVITIES 
AND THE CONTROL FUNCTIONS AS PERCEIVED BYJTAFF, PARENTS, AND NONPARENTS 
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TABLE 52 



MEAN CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE IMPORTANCE OF THE 
PROGRAMMATIC ACTIVITIES AND CONTROL FUNCTIONS , . 
AS PERCEIVED BY STAFF, PARENTS, AND NONPARENTS 
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Table 53 reports the data regarding the correlations between the 
effectiveness of the nonprogrammatic activities and the tiontrol functions 
Only two cells showed correlations above r = +.5 yhich in both cases was 
reported by the staff. A moderate correlation as perceived by the staff 
r = +.584, was found between the control function of conducting and im- 
portance for the activity, "parents' visits to the school." 

The reported corr^ation for the nonprogrammatic activity was 
found to be significant at £ = .002 level. Table 54 -reports the mean 
correlations between the effectiveness of the nonprogrammatic activities 
and the control function of conducting. 
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TABLE 53 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE NONPROGRAHMATIC ACTIVITIES AND , 
THE CONTROL FUNCTION AS PERCEIVED BK THE STAFF, PARENTS, Al NONPARENTS 
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' . ' TABLE 54 

MEAN CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE EFt'ECTIVENESS OF THE NON- 
PROGRAMMATIC ACTIVITIES AND THE CONTROL VTJNCTION OF CON- 
DUCTING AS PERCEIVED pY STAFF, PARENTS, AND NONPARENTS 





A < 

Effectiveness 


: — 9t 


Control Function 

t ■ . 


Staff Pgrents 


Npnparents 


<■-'■ _ i 

^ Conducting 


.061 / ^.028 


: .112 ' 


■ • ^ • / 







Table 55 Teports fhe ^data rj||^dlng the co rrelatlona between the 

effectiveness of ^. the programmatic activities and the control functions. 

\ A moderately negative correlation, r = - .495, was reported by th^ staff 
for the acJ:lvlty, "parent-teacher conferences," In relationship to 
effectiveness and the control function of deciding. The one positive 
correlation, r_ +.5, was reported by the nonparents for the activity, 
"parent questlonnsflrtfs or surveys," 1^ relationship to effectiveness • 
and the control function of deciding. Table 56 reports the mean ■ 
correlatlms between the effectiveness of the programmatic activities 
and the control functl/ms. 



-Research Question 7: 

What Is the relationship between tha lm|)ortance of the program- 
matic and nonprogrammatic activities and the operating functions 
as perceived by staff, parents, and nonparents? ^ 
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TABLE 56 

MEAN CORRELATIONS BE^EEN THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE 
PROGRAMMATIC 'activities AND THE CONTROL FUNCTIONS 
AS PERCEIVED BY<j5TAFF, PARENTS, AND NONPARENTS 



Control Functions 





Effectiveness 

S(taff Parents 



Nonparents 



Deciding 
Planning 
Conducting 
Coordinating 



-.017 
-.106 
-.155 
-.093_ 



.027 
.058 
,172 
.111 



Evaluating 



-.185 



.032 



.128 
-.032 
-.041 

.047 
-.013 
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r'^Table 57 reports the data regarding the correlations between the 
importance of the nonprograramatic activities and the operating functions 
as perceived by staff, parents, and nonparents. Four cells were found 
to have moderate correlations at r^ = .6 level. The activity, "parents 
demonstrate support for the school," was reported by the staff as having 
a moderate relationship between the importance of the activity and the 
operating function of analysis- The staff also reported a moderate rela- 

'•'*«!r * ' , * 

:^l^nshi]i>. between importance and the operatingpf unctiorx- of resolution for 
the adjfivity, "principal and staff response to parent calls." Patents 
repprted moderate correlations for the activity , "the staff works well , 
together in planning activities for children," between the importance of 
the activity and the operating function^ of .anjjj^ysis and involvement. 
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jiible 58 reports the mean correlations tetwcen the Importance of the non- 
programmatic activities and the operating functions as perceived by 



staff, parents, and ' nonparents , 



TABLE 58 



> . 



MEAN CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE IMPORTANCE OF THE NONPROGRAM- 
MATJ^ ACTIVITIES. AND THE OPERATING FUNCTIONS AS PERCEIVED 
BY STAFF', PARENTS, AND NONPARENTS 



Importance 

Operating Functions Staff Parents 



- Ana l ysi s 



.■398 



.316 



f 



Nonparents 



.328 



Coiranuillcation^; " 
Involvement , ' 
Resolution Aw^l 





.ao4 

.298 
.307 



.209 
.310 

•.,.194 :| V^5. 
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ibie"59 repSlf;the^a^'<^e|*r^ing the CO between the 

£■ the- programmatic act ■ijid the operating. funblilons as 



f?^ea.\by'^tiff.v parents, and nonparents. TWq cells were found to 
BTiwstfcig-?^ According to Marascuilo (1971, p. 433), a 



strong -correlation exists fft correlations of-r= +,7 or higher in 
b^havioi|£i&,5earch. For the" activity, "parent advisbrV board," parents 
.lndica,t^N^orrelation, r = +.702, between Importance of the activity 
.and the-'pplrating function, of analysis . Nonpatents indicate^ a moderate 
c#r.elationi .T = +.623 , between importance of the ^jjpt jvlty and the oper- 
"atlng function of resolution regarding the "parent advisory board." 



mis' , 



CORREUTIOH BETWEEN THE IMPOmNCE.OP THE PRWRMTIC 'ACTIVmES AM) THE OPEilATING. 
■! J ; mm AS PERCEIVED BY STAFF, PARESTS, AKD NONPARENIS 




Operating 
Functions 



ProganiDatlc 
Activities 



BTO 

Parent-teacher conferences 
Volunteer aide progran 
"Cliflstiiias and Spring inu8¥^ogrifl 
Parent advisory board 
Schoo/ newsletter 

f" ■ ■ ■ 

Positive cards, calls and notes 
fse of cocmunlty resoStce people 
parent (iue8|lonnalres or surveys - 
Article's* jyjcal newspaper ■ 





, *Signlf leant, at, r <,001 
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Table 60 report^gj^he mean correlations between the importance of the 
programmatic ilttlvltleaf and the operating functions: 



TABLE 60 

MEAN CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE I^ffORTANCE OF THE PROGRAM- 
•iTIC ACTIVITIES AND THE OPERATING FUNCTIONS AS PERCEIVED 
.3*' BY STAFF, PARENTS, AND NONPARENTS , 



Operating Functions 


ImportaiC^ce 
Staff ' 


Parents 


Nonpar en ts 


Analysis 


.350 


. 339 


.414 


Communication 


.361 


.419"'?* 


.431 
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Involvement 


.301 


,347 


.402 


Resolution 


.261 , 


.291 


.348 

^n— • 











Research Question 8: 



What Is the relationship between the ef f ectlveness %f the 
programmatic and nonprogr aromatic actlvltlea»,and the oper- 
ating functions as perceived by staff parents, and nonparents? 

\ Table 61 reports the data regarding the correla^ons between the 
effectiveness of the nonprogirammatic activities and the operating func- 
tlons as. perceived by: staff , parents, and nonparents. Ten cells were 
found to show strong correlations of i^±.7 or higher. . The highest v 
correlation, r = +.811, was Indicated by the staff between the Impor- 
tance of the activity^ "the staff generates rwport between theinselves 
and parents," and the operating J^j^ctlon of communlcktlor^ The ten 
correlations at r +.7 or hlghf^ were found to be sllgiiifitant at less 
than the .001 level. Table 62 reports the mean- correlation between the 
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CORREUTION BETWEEN 1H£ EFFECTIVENESS OF THE NONPROCHMTIC ACTIVITIES AND THE OPERATING 

mmm as perceived by statp, parents, and nonparbnts 
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Stati works well* together planning 
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♦Significant at r <M 
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effectiveness of the nonprogranaaatlc activities and the operating func- 
' tlons as perceived by staff, parents, and nonparents: 

' ■ TABLE 62 

MEAN CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE NONPROGRAM- 
MATIC ACTIVITIES AND THE OPERATING FUNCTIONS AS PERCEIVED BY 
STAFF, PARENTS, AND NONPARENTS , ' 



Operating Functions 



Analysis^ 
Communication 
Involvement 
Resolution 



Effect ivenollp 

Staff Parents 



Nonparents 



.501 ' 


,399 , ' 


.272 


.577 • 
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. .390 


.388 
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.459 
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Table 63 reports thi 



regarding the correlations betv^een the 



effectiveness of the programm^tV activities and the operating functions 



as perceived by staff, parents, and nonparents . T^n cells were found to 
show strong correlations of r = f.7 or higher; The highest correlation, 
r = +.776, was indicated by the staff and nonparents. The staff indi- 
cated a strong relationship between the effectiveness of the activity, 
"par|l5r^ advisory board,'' and the operating function of resolution. The 
nonparents^ indicated a strong relationship between the effectiveness of 
"volunteer aldp program," and the operating function of 
• ipVfolvement . Table 64 reports the mean correlations between the effec- 

iM,. ^ ^ • ^ ' ■ ' ■ . 

^''■'^-••■■^ffi:^^ ti^ness of the programmatic activities and the operating functions as 
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' COmATION/BETWEEN THE EFFECTIVENESS OP THE PROGRAHHATlCACTIVItlES AMI THE pPERAIIIiC ' 
mm AS PERCEIVED U STAFF, PARENTS, AND MPARENTS , 
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. *Slgnificant at r <,001 
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perceived by staff, parents, and nonparents: 

V ■ . ■■ TABljE 64 • ■ 

MEAN CORREUTIONS- BET^^EEN THE^ EFFECTIVENESS Si", THE PROGRAM- 
MATIC ACTIVITIES AND THE OPERATING FUNCTIONS AS PERCEIVED . 
BY STAFF, PARENTS, AND NONPARENTS ' , , 



Operating Functions 
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Research Question 9: J» . ' . 

V. ^ What Is the relationship between the Impo'rt^ce of the pro- 

• grammatlc-and nonprograimnatlc activities an<i the primary Inter- 
action patterns as perceived by staff , parents, and nonparents? 

.' ^ ~ ' ' • " ' . 

Table 65 reports the data r^gardlng the correlations .between the 

• . >ft . • . . 

Importance of the nonprograimnatlc activities and the primary interaction ^ 
patterns as perceived by staffs parents, and nonparents. The highest . ^ 
cgrrelatlon, T * +.765^, was Indicated by the parents for the relation- 
ship between the importance of *the activity, "the^^^^aff works well' 
together in- planning activities for .children," and the primary inter- 
ctio^h 'pattern between, the School and the h6me. Table 66 reports the ^ 



mean correlation between the Importance of the nonprograramatlq activities 
and tTie^^ri^ary interaction patterns: ^ 
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IABLE65 ' 
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imCTIOH FATIEllNS AS FERCEIVEO BY STAFF, FAU; AND KON^ARENIS 
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Signiflcanf at r <.001 
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* TABLE 66 

MEAN CORREIJVTIONS BETWEEN THE IMPORTANCE OF THE NONPROGRAMMATIC 
ACTIVITIES AND THE PRIMARY INTERACTION PATTERNS AS PERCEIVED BY 
STAFF, PARENTS, AITO NONPARENTS '/ ' r ' 





Importance 






Primary Interaction Patterns 


Staff 


Parents 


^Nonparents 


School and Child 


.399 


.337 


.331 


School and Home 


.449 


.431 


.3^ 

' - I - '- ■ 


School and Attendance 
Area 


.492 


.323 


.306- 


' School and Total 
School District 

4 


.349 


.238 


.245. 



Table 67 reports the datja regarding the porrelatio^is between the 
importance of the programmatic activities 'and the primary interaction 
patterns as- perceived by staff, parent>>.,^and^^ Seven cells 

were found with correlation^ of r = +.7 or h^g^ as reported by the \ 
parents and nonparents/ No significant correlations were indicated by 
the staff. 'Table 68 reports the mean correlation 'between the Importance 
of the', programmatic Activities and the primary Intieraction patterns^ 
All of the correlations reported at .7 or higher were found to be 
significant at least than the .001 level. ^ 



Research Question 10: 



What is the jrelatlonship between the effectiveness of the pro- 
grammatic and nonprogrammatic activities and^ the primfi^ry^^lnter-. 
action patterns as perceived by- staff , /-parents, and nonparents? 
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TABLE «7 



COmATIONS BETWEEN MPORTAKiS OP THE PROCMHHATIC ACTIVmES. AHD THE PRM 

itaaioN PAmR«s as pemeivbd vi stapf, parents, and nonparents , 
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'4 



Parent advisory board 
'School'newsletter " 
Positive cards, calls end notes 
Use d cotmunlty resource people 
Fareht qtiestionnalres or surveys 
Articles In local nevspaper ' ' 
Progress report 
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.676 
.521 
M\ 
.571 
■.620 
.069 
.29 
.559 
.583 
.327 



.533 
.375 

sm 

.429 
>.585 
.323 

.429 
.238 
.667 
.368 



.304 



.532 
.464, 
.233 
.492 

.330, 

\ ■ 
.409 

.016 

.674' 

.494 
f 
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. N«41 , 
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''.269 
.505 
.513 
.416 
.416 
,580 
.346 
.267 
.347 
.419 



.348 


.375 


.476 
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.'371 


.269 


.132 


.348'' 


.461 


.521 


.388 


,124 


.523 


.680 


.716* 


.707* 


'.301 


.442 


.679 


.709* 


.568 


,,512 


.331 


.419 


.4^1 


,250 


.095 


,271 


.722* 


.671 


i204'. 


'.045 


.241 
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.162 


.027 


.171 


.492 


.823* 


.659 


.181 


,125 


.454 


.372 


.360 


.232 
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.253 
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.748* 
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.631 
.419 



.660 
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.474 
.236 



,557 
.521 
.'399 
.198 



:7,35*|V65 
.146 



,066 
.175 
.342 
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'Significant at r <,001^ 
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TABLE 68 



MEAN eOKlELATIONS^ BETWE^ THE IMPORTANCE .OE .THE PROdRAMMATIC 
ACTIVITIES- AND 'CHE PRIMARY INTERACTION PATTERNS AS PERCEIVED • 
BY STAFF, PARENTS, AND' NOfjPAREN|p 



. ^ Importance , 

Primary Interaction Pattersn Staff Parents Nonparents 



School and Child .304 ' ' .401 t .372 



t School and Home y J .451 .51*1' , . .530 

School and Attendance ' i ' * 

_A^e^^ - ' ' .423 ' ,335 ' . ' .435 ^ 

School arid T6ta:l/ \ . 

School/District .412 ' -194 ^,375 



Table 69 reports the da^a reg^rd^ing the correlations between the 
9^fectiveness of the nonprograitoatic activities and the ;primary interac- 
tion patterns afi perceived staff , parents, ^nd nonparents. Eight 
cells were fou^d to -have correlations, cif r." J or higher. The h|ghest 
correlation, r = +.912, was indicated by the parents for the relationship 
between the effectiveness of the activity, "the staff, works well to- 

r , r ■ , 

gether in planning activities for childreh," and the intended ,interac- 
I tionWtween the school and the home. No strong correlations were indl- 
cated by the nonparents. Table 70 reports the mean- correlation between 
the effectiveness of the nonRrogrammatic activities and the primary 

-> , ■ ^ - ■ 

. interaction patterns. • / , ^ 
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TABLE 69 , • ■ i 

.CORREUTIONS BETVEEN EFFECTIVENESS OF THE NOKPROGRAHMATIC ACTIVITIES AND TlffitaRT 
imRACIIOOAnERNS AS PERCEIVED BY SWFF, PARENTS, AND N0NPARENT8 ' ^ ; 
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parent visits to the school 

Stutlcincs* enthusiasm in 5C,hooI 
activities^ 

School facilities ^serve as a 
comnlty resource * ^ 

^;aff generates a feeling' of wan&Kh 

parents (femonstrate support for the 
school / / / 

Staff generates a positive* 
^ atmosphere^ ' ■ 

rrincipal and staff response to 
''parent, calls 

parents have access to staff 

Staff f^encrates rapport between 
thenisclve^'and pardints 

staff v/o^lu: veil together plantting 
activities for children ■ ■ " 



•M 
.395 

'.492 
.509 

.716* 

h.553 

.556 
.693 

.460 

.3?4 



.349 
.474' 

.703* 
.535 

.810* 
.600 

.723* 
.566- 

,-.672 
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.323 
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.269 
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.506 
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.548 

.672 

.661 
.772* 

.649 
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.472 
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.569 

.450 
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.614 

.475 
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.372 

.337 
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.409 
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,423 

.312 
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-.542 



^Significant at r <,001 



TABLE 70 . 

MEAN C0RR^:LATI0NS between the EFFEG3iIVENESS OF TJIE NONPROGRAM- 
MATIC ACTIVITJES AND THE(PRIi\aRY IOTERACTION PATTERNS AS PER- 
CEIVED BY STAFF, PARENTsXAND\NONPA\fENTS 





• Effectiveness 






Primary Interaction^Patt^rns 


Staff 


Parents 


Nonparents 










. School and Child < 


.524 ' 


.525 


.352 


School and Home ' 


.622 


.680 


. . .534 


8,chool and Attendance. 
/^Area 


• .518 


.470 


.315 


School and Total 

School Distjrict ^ 

* 


.425 


.383 


.286 



All ofe the correlations reported. at r = +.7 or higher were found to be 
significant' at fess than the .001 level. . - - 
Table 71 reports the data regarding the correlations between th^ 
effectiveness of the progranraiatic activities and the primary interac- 
tion patterns as perceived. by staff, parents, and nonparents. Twenty- 
three cells were found with correlations df r^ « +.7 or higher. The 
highest- correlation, r « +.877 wa^ indicated by the staff for the rela- 
tionship between the ef iEectiveness'' of the activity, "articles in the 
local newspaper," and the ii^tended interactioit between th6 school and 
attendance area. Table. 72 reports the mean correlation between; the effec- 
tiveness of the programmatttc activitles^^and' the >prifhGry int^^raction ^ 
patterns^ 
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V • ■ TABLE 71 

CORmj^TIONS BETWEEN EFPEaiVENESS 0? THE PROCSmnC ACTtVITIES kW THE nWH ' t 
. ISIESACTIOS PATTERNS AS PERCEIVED BY STAPP, PARENTS, Affi KOllPAREllIS . , ; 
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■pro 

Parent-f^er conferences 
. Volunteer aide program 
Christmas and isprlng music pAgraos 
parent ailvisory board' ' 
School newsletter 
positive cards, calls and notes 
Use of coawity resource peopU,, 
Parent questionnaires or suneys 
Articles in local nevspaper 
Progress report 



Ml 
.656 

,m 

.581 
.736* 

,m 

.138 
.714* 

.m 



.799* 

.804* 

.590 

.583 

"826* 

.772* 

.807* 

.582 

.697 



.501 



,813* 
.414 
.384 



.593 



,737* 
.467 
.159 
.632 

\ 

.285 
.877* 
.473. 



.462 
.532 
.564 
.583 
,185 
.416 
.258 
.859* 
.499 



.435 
.584 
.502 



.511 
.508 
;534 
.505 
.141 
.554 
.351 



.462 
.269 
.629 

>m 

,758* 

.772* 

.528 

.197 

,669 

.555 



.527 

.371 

.383 

.652 

.610 

,284 

,379. 

.148 

.375 

.391 

.312 



553 
2.69 
079 
275 
473 
084 
161 
288 
269 



.248 
.210 
.681 
.647 
.179 
.043 
.535 
.461 
.387 



.570 
.494 
.697 
.704 
.524 
.549 
.449 
.747* 
.621 



♦Significant at r <,001 




,207 

.711* 

.719* 

.587 

.69? 

.645 

.675 

.530 



.747* 

.166 

.492 

.531 

.437 

.432 

.525 

.492 

.232 



TABLE 72 



MEAN CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE PROGRAMMATIC 
ACTIVITIES AND THE PRIMARY INTERACTION PATTERNS AS ^PERCEIVED BY 
staff; PARENTS, AND NONPARENTS A% . . 



— '■ '■ — ^ w 

Effectiveness / 



Primary Interaction Patterns Staff Parents ' Notvparents 











School and Child 


.532 


.496 


' .42?: 


School and Home 


• 719 


.610' 


.611 


School and Attendance 
Area 


• 574 * 


.413 


.600 


School and Total 
School District 


^ •532 


.268 


. / ^ .479 



All of the correlations .reportedf at r^ " +^7 or higher were found to be 
signlfit^t at less than the •OOl levels 

4 ./ 

Research (Question 11: 

" Wh^ is the relationship between the importance and effective- 
ness for each of the progranmiatic and nonprogrammatic activities 
as f)^rceived by staff, parents, and nctoparents? 

Table 73 reports the data regarding the^correlations between the 

importance and effectiveness for each of the nonprogrannnatic activities 

as^perceivted by the staff , patents, and nonpatents* Four cel5>-w^re ' 

found with correlations of +^7 or higher • The highest correlation 

r^ » .754, was indicated by the staff for the relationship between the 

^importance of the activity, "principal and staff response to parent 

calls," and the effectiveness of the activity • No strong correlations 

on this item were indicated by. the nonparents^ Table 74 reports 
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TABLE *. 73 



CORRElATxis BBIVEEN IMPORTANCE AND EFfEtTIVSNSSSl^OR EACH OF 
» - tHK NONPROGRAMMATIC ACTmHES | ^ 



Pro^Vansaatlc 
Activities 



l^^ectiveness 



Importance 
Stiff *Parcn 
N-24 N 



Parent visits to the sqbool 

Students* enthusiasm in scnp61 
activities ■ r 

■ \ ' \' 

School facilities serve as i 
conaminity resource, 

Staff generates a feeling of 
varmth 

Parents demon8tratc*suj)port for 
the school / ^ 

Staff generates a positive ^ 
atmosphere 

Principal and staff responae 
to parent calls 

Parents have access to sta^f 

*^taff generates rapport between 
themselves and parents 

Staff works well together 
planning activities for 
chUdrcn 




.463 



.688 
.627 



rsu 



.4A9 / 

.75^ 
.8X15* 

.804* 
.591 



.450 

.436 
.534 

.456 
'.777* 



.1313 

.246 

.462 

.262 

.245 

.597 

.537 
.409 

.249 
.515 



*Significant at £ <,Q7t 
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the mean correlation between the Importance and ef fectlvejiess of the ^ 
nonprogrammatl^ activities,, * ; * % » 

. TABLE 74 ■ ^ • 

. MEAN CORRELATIONS BETWEEN IMPORTANCE ASD EFFECTIVENESS FOR 

EACH OF THE NONPROGRAMMATIC- ACTIVITIES AS PERCEIVBD BY- 
STAFF, PARENTS, AND NONPARENTS . J ■ 
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Importance 








Staff 
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. Parents , , ' 


Nonparents 




Effectiveness 


^ ■ 




■ .502 


* .376 





' Table 75 reports the data regarding tlie correlatlons;Wtween the 
Importance and effectiveness for each of the prograimnatlc activities 
as perceived by the staff, parents, and nonpajrents. Twelve correlations 
were found with an r = +.7 or higher. The highest correlation, r_ = +.801 
was Indicated by the staff for the relationship between the importance 
ofi^the activity, "volunteer aide program," an<l,\ the effectiveness of the 



activity. Table 76 reports„the mean i^orrelaO^bn between the Importance 
and effectiveness of the programmatic actlvltli^^'t, 



■ V^' 

TABLE 76 . | 



MEAN CORRELATIONS BETWEEN IICPORTANCE AND $?FECTIVENESS YOi, 
EACH OF THE PROGRAMMATIC ACTIVITIES AS P£Bi|EIVED BY STAFF, 
PARENTS, AND NONPARENTS 

— ^ : : 



Importance * 
Staff Parents . t|Nonparents 
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, TABLE 75 



• CORRELATIONS BETt^EEN ll^POitmiQE ANd' EFFECTIVENESS FOR EACHa,6F 

THE PROGRAm^^^CTIVITIES I 



) 



Effective n,ess. 



Programmatic 
>*Activitie^^ 



Staff 
N=24 



Importance 
Parents 



^JonpareI^ts 
N=30 , 



^ ■ 
PTO • 

parent- teacher conference 

Volunteer aide program 

Christmas and Spring music programs 

parent advisory board 

School newsletter . ^. 

Positive cards, calls and notes 

Use of community resource people 

parent quest icrlinaires or siixryeys 

Articles in local newspaper . 

Progress report 



'.416 
.161^ 

. .801* 
.730* 
.609 
.790* 
.396 
.345 
.500 
.773* 
.658 



v549 

.584 

.733* 

.764* 

.772* 

.538 

.494^ 



.657 



.566- 
.661 
.^763* 




*Significant at ir <.001 
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Research Question 12: 



WJjat Is relationship betwteen the control functlon^and . 
the primary Interact :^on patterns as perceived by staff, 
parents, and nonpai^^ts? - . V * ^ 

° * ■ . . / • . ' • A . 

Table 77 reportfe the data regarding the correlations betw^rf^ 

the control function of conducting and the primary Interattlon. patterns 

* . - ' ^ . ~- . ^ 

for the nonprogramraatlc activities as perceived by^etaff,- parents i and 
non-parents, ' No relationships were found in Table 77 with correlations 
at thev^i - +,7 level or higher, Ta})le 78 reports ^e correlations • ^ 

. * ♦ r . > * ^ 

between the control function of conducting and the primary, Interact ^n 

pattern^. for the nonprogramniatic activities as percetved by staff, 

parents, and nonparerits.. " ' . 

TABLE 78 " ' . ^ 

MEAN (^RELATIONS BETWEEN Tffll CONTROL FUNCTION OF CONDUCTINGgt 
AND tM PRIMARY INTERACTION PATTERNS FOR THE NONPROGRAMMATIC ^ . 
ACTIVITIES AS PERCEIVED^BY STAFF, PARENTS, AND NONP^^NTS ^ 
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Table 79 reports the data regarding the correlations between the 
co?ltrol functions of deciding and: the primary* interaction"^ pat terns for 



'mmm between fHEicomoi Fimioss,or mm is^ the ™ l?™mTiEs 

.PAIIERSS AS PERCEIVED- BY STAFF, PARESTS, AXO SONPARENTS FOR WE KONfROCMIC: ACTIVITIES 
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Parents have access to^staff . 

Stiff generates rapport between ' 
themselves and parents 

Staff works wcjjl tocether planning 
■activities -for "children 
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CORmnOHS between the CONIROL functions and the PRIHAM mEltelON PATTERNS AS PERCEIVED 
K SWP, PARENTS AND.NONPARENTS FOR THE PROCRAMn? ACTtflllES : 
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Parent-teacher eonferenee 
Volontcer aide prograa 
Chrlstnarid Spring Miile prograns 
Parent advisory board 

School nev&lettei 

r . 

positive cafds, ealli and notes 
Use of coMunlty resource people 
Parent ^estlonoaires or surveys 
Articles in local nevspaper , 
Progress report 
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,.178 
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.013 
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.132 
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.343 
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,234 

.245 

.149 

.277 

,075^ 

.084 
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the progranin\atiic activities- aS perceived by the staff, ^parents , /'and 

Aonparents.. No relationships were Indicate^ wlfch correlations of 

r^ " +.7 pr higher. The otily moderate relationship^ was*^ a negative 

correratlon;, r^ = 7.584t Indfcated by the staffjfor the relationship 

betveen who Is responsible for deciding to -illclude . tfie activity, 

/• • 

' ■ . * ^ ■ ■ \ « .•" ■* 

"progress. report," and the intended interaction between the school and 

■ \ ■ , ■ '\ ^ ' ^. '»>■ 

^hlld in thj| hogne-school-cominunity relations progpQm.» Table 80 report^ 
the mean correlations between the control function of deciding ai^d the 
primary interaction patterns for th^ programmatic activities as per- 
ceived by staff, parents, and nonparents, • ^ 

* 

' ' . TABLE 80 

MEAN CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE CONTROL FUNCTION OF DECIDING AND , 
THE PRIMARY INTERACTION PATTERNS FOR THE PROGRAMMATIC ACTIVITIES 
AS PERCEIVED BY STAFF, PARENTS, AND NONPARENTS 
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^ Area 
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.101 


School and Tcftal 
-School District 

^ 


-.058 


.001 


.•060 



Table 81 reports the data regarding th^ correlations* between the 
control function of planning and the primary interaction for the program- 
matic activities as perceived by staff ^ parents, and nonparents. No 
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relationships were Indicated with correlations or r « +•? or higher. 
A moderate negative correliitlon, r =» -.575 was reported by the staff 
between who Is responsible for planning the activity, "school newsletter, 
and the intended Interaction between the school and the total[ school 
district. Table 82 reports the mean correlation between^the control 
function of planning and the primary Interaction patterns for the pr<^ 
gramma tic activities as perceived by „ staff , parents, and nonparents* 

^ ' TABLE 82 

MEAN CORREtATIONS" BETWEEN THE CONTROL FUNCTION OF PLANNING 
AND THE PRIMARY 'INTERACTION PATTERNS FOR -THE PROGRWIMATIC 
ACTIVITIES AS PERCEIVED BY STAFF, PARENTS, AND NONPARENTS 
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Table 83 reports the data regarding the" correlations between the 
control function of conducting and the primary interaction patterns for 



the prog tamiiia tic act;!^ties as perceived by staff, parents, and nonparent 
No rQlationships were indicated w4.th correlations of x « +.7 or higher. 
A moderate negative correlation, r = -.569, was reported by the staff 
between who is responsible for conducting the activity, "school 
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PERCEIVED BY STAFF, PASENIS, AKD NONPAHEMTS. FOR m PROGipTIC ACTIVIIISS , ' 
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newsletter," and the Intended Interaction .between the school and the 

Jotal school district • Table 84 reports the mean correlation between 

the control function of conducting and the primary interaction patterns 

for the programmatic arcCivities as perceived by staff, parents, and 

nonparents. 

TABLE 8^^ , 

MEAN CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE CONTROL '^CT ION OF CONDUCTING . 
AND THE PRIMARY INTERACTION PATTE^INS FOR THE PROGRAMMATIC 



ACTIVITIES AS PERCEIVED 


BY STAFF, PARENTS, AND 


NONPARENTS 
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' Table 85 . reports the data regarding the correlations between the 

control function of coordinating and the primary [interaction patterns 
for the prog,ramraatic^act(Lvities as perceived by staff, parents, and non- 
parents. No relationships were indicated with correlations of r_ = +.7^ 
or higher. Table 86 reports the mean correlation between the' control 
function of coordinating and the primary interaction patterns for the 
programmatic activities as perceived by staff, parents and nonparents. 
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TABLE 86 

MEAN CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE CONTROL FUNCTION OF COORDINATINQ 
.AND T^E PRIMARY INTERACTION PATTERNS FOR THE PROGRAMMATIC 
ACTIVITIES AS PERCEIVED BY STAFF,- PARENTS, AND NONPARENTS 
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Table 87 reports the data regarding the correlations between the 
Control functiori^ df evaluating and th^ primary interaction patterns for 
the prograrcmatic activities as perceived by staff, parents, and nonparent 
No relationships »were"^ indicated with correlations of r^ = +.7 or, higher. 
A moderate negative correlation r_ = r^577 was. reported by the nonparents 
as not showing a relationship between who is responsible' for evaluating 
the activity, "volunteer aide program," and the intended interaction 
between the school and home. Table 88 reports the mean correlation 

between tha control function of evaluating arid the primary interaction 

■ * ■ . ■ ' ■ 

p a t re r iTs fb r ' t he^ 
and nonparents. 

Research Question 13: • 

What is, the relationship between the primary interaction patterns 
and the operating functions as perceived by staff, parents, arid 
nonparents? 

222, ■ 
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■ TABLE 88 

MEAN CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE CONTROL |UNCTION OF , EVALUATING 
AND THE PRIMARY INTERACTION PATTERNS FOR THE PROGRAMMATIC 
ACTIVITIES AS PERCEIVED BY STAFF, PARENTS, AND NONPARENTS 
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Table 89 reports the data regarding the correlations between the 



operating function oX analysis and the primary interaction patterns for 
the nonprogrammatic activities as perceived by staff, parents, and non- 
parents. The highest correlation, r. « +.717, was indicated by the staff 
as showing a relationsMp between the operating func'tion of analysis 
and the intended interaction between the school and the total school 
district for the activity, "parents demonstrate support for the school." 
Table 90 reports tj4 mean correlation between the operating function of 
analysis and tjie primary interaction patterns for the nonprogrammatic 
activities as perceived by staff, parents, and nonparents. 

Table 91 reports the data regarding the correlations between the 
operating function of communication and the primary interaction patterns 
tor the nonprogrammatic activities as perceived^y staff,- parents, and 
nonparents. Two cells v^^re found to have correlations at r^ « or 
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hlg;her^ The highest correlation, r « -f.725, was Indicated by the parents 
as showing a relationship between the operating function of communreatlon 
and the Intended Interaction between the school and home for the activity, 
, the "staff generates a feeling of warmth." The, next correlation, r^» 
(+•721, was also Indicated by the parents as showing ^^relationship 
between the operating function of communication and the 'intended inter-' 
action between the school and home for the activity, the "staff generates ' 
a positive atmosphere," . . . 



# TABLE 90 

MEAN CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE OPERATING FUNCTION, OF ANALYSIS 
AND THE PRIMARY INTERACTION PATTERNS FOR THE NONPROGRAMMATIC 
ACTIVITIES AS PERCEIVED BY STAFF, PARENTS, AND NONPARENTS 
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Table 9l2 reports the mean correlation' between the operating 
function of communication and the primary interaction patternis for the 
nonprogramroatic aojirlvltles as .perceived by staff, parents, and nonparents, 
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TABLE 92 

MEAN CORREL^IONS BETWEEN THE OPERATING FUNCTION OF COMMUNICA- 
TION AND TIffi PRIMARY INTERACTION PATTERNS FOR THE NONPROGRAM- 
MATIC ACTIVITIES AS PERCEIVED BY STAFF, PARENTS, AND NONPARENTS 
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Nonparents 


School and Child 
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School and Home 
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School and Attendance 
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.448 
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^ School and Total 
School District 


.477 
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.356 



Table 93 reports the data regarding the correlations between the 
operating function of involvement aild the primary interaction patterns 
for the nonprogrammatic activities as perceived by staff,^ parents , and 
nonparents. Four cells were ftfxind to have cajpi^elations at £ « +,7 or 
higher. The highest correlation, .r_ = +.835, was indicated by the staff 
as .showing a relationship between the operating-^jmction of involvement 
and the intended interaction between the school and the attendance area 
for the activity, the "school facilities serve as a community resource*" 
Table 94 reports the mean corrielation between the operating function 
of communication and the primary interaction patterns for the nonprogram- 
matic activities as percei^^ed by staff, parents, and nonparents « ^ 
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CORmnOSS IMH the OPmmiC function of ITOVEHEKT and the PRMOTERACnOS PATTBRSS 
AS PERCEIVED K STAFF, PARENTS, AND HONPARElttS FOR THE NONPROCRAMnC^ItlES 
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♦Significant at r <,001 
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* TABLE 94 

MEAN CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE OPERATING FUNCTION OF INVo£^EMENT 
AND THE PRIMARY INTERACTION PATTERNS FOR THE NONPROGRAMMATIC 
A^CTIVITIES AS PERCEIVED BY STAFF, PARENTS, AND NONPARENTS 



Primary InteracAon Patterns 


Involvement 
Slaff 


'^'Parents 


Nonparents 


School ax^ Child ^ 


.446 


.354 


.441 


School and Home 
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.515 


.438 ^ 


School and Attendance 
Area 


.619 


.487 


.396 


School and 'Total 
School District 


.548 


.527 • 


.427 



Table 95 report's the data regarding the correlations betwee^the 



operating function of resolution and the primary interaction patterns 
for the nonprogrammatic activities as, perceived by staff, parents, and 
nonparents. Six cells were found to liave correlations at r_ = +.7 or 
* higher. The highest correlation, r_ = +.833, was indicated by the parents 
as showing a relationship between the operating function of resolution 
and the intended- interaction between the school and home for the activity, 
the "staff generates a feeling of warmth." Table 96 reportlB the mean 
correlation between the operating function of resolution and the primary - 
interaction patterns for the nonprogrammatic activities as perceived 
by staff, parents, and nonparents. 
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' CORKEUTIOSS BOT THE OPmUNC FUIICriOll 0? IffiSOLOIIOll ASD THE km iMCnON PAOTS 
AS PERCEIVED BV STAFF, PARENTS, AND NONPARENTS FOR THE KOSPROCRAHMATIC AflmnES 
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*Signlflcant atr <.001 
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TABLE 96 ; 

MEAN CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE OPERATING FUNCTION OE-RESOLUTION 
AND THE PRIMARY INTERACTION PATTERNS FOR THE NONPROGRAMMATIC 
ACTIVITIES AS PERCEIVED BY STAFF, PARENTS, AN^^NONPARENTS 

^ . 
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Primary Interaction Patterns 


''Staff 


Parents 


Nonparents 




School and Child 


|.|398; 


.375 


.299 


School and Home 




.544 


^ .401 


School and Attendance 
Area 


.488 


.445 ^ 


.435 


School and Total 
School District 


.457 


.484 


.481 



Table 97 reports the data regarding the correlations between the 
operating functiofl of analysis and the primary interaction patterns for 
the programmatic activities ^^s perceived by staff, parents and nonparents 
Eleven cells were found to t^ave correlations at jr « +.7 or higher. 
Seven of these cells were in the nonparent group, two in the parent 
group, and two in the staff group. The highest correlation, r_ = +.753, 
was indicated by the nonparents as showing a relationship between the 
operating function of analysis and the intended interaction between the 
school and attendance area for the activity, "volunteer aide program/' 
Table 98 reports the mean correlations between the operating function 
of analysis and the primary Interaction patterns for the programmatic 
activities. 
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TABLE, 9^^ 



MEAN CORIU^I^^ BETWEEN TftE pPBRATiNG FUNCTION OF ANALYSIS 
THE PRD^i^^/iNTERACTION PATTERNS FOR THE PROGRAMMATIC ACTIVITI 
AS PERO^iv-ED BY STAFF, PARENTS, AND^NONPARENTS . - 
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Table 99 reports the data regarding the correlations between the 
operating function of communication and the primary interaction pa|fterns 
for the programmatic activities as perceived by staff, parents, and non- 
parents. Six cells were found to have correlations at r^ = +.7 or higher. 
The highest correlation, r_ = +.793, was Indicated by the parents as 
showing a relationship betw§^':tlie operating function of conmunicatioirv^ 
and the Intended interaction B^^een the school and attendance area for 
the activity, "articles in the local newspaper," Table 100 reports the 
mean correlations between the operating function of communication and 
the primary interaction patterns for the programmatic activities. 
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♦Significant at r <.001 
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TABLE 100 

MEAN CORRELATIONS B^EEN. THE OPERATING FUNCTION OF COMMUNICATION 
AND THE PRIMARY INTERACTION PATTERNS FOR THE PROGRAMMATIC ACTIVI- 
TIES' AS PERCEIVED BY STAFF, PARENTS, AND NONPARENTS 
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Table 101 reports the data regarding the correlations between i:he 
operating function of involvement and the primary interaction patterns 
for the programmatic activities as perceived by staff, parents, and 
nonparents. Four ceils were found to have correlations at r = +.7 or 
higher. The highest correlation, r = +.776, was indicated by the 
nonparents as showing a relationship between the^. op era ting function of 
involvement and the intended interaction between the school and child 
for the activity, "volunteer aide program." Table 102 reports the mean 
correlations between the operating function of involvement, and the pri- 
mary interaction patterns for the programmatic activities. 
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Significant at r <,00l 
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TABLE 102 f 

MEAN CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE OPERATING FUNCTION OF INVOLVE- 
MENT AND THE PRIMARY INTERACTION PATTERNS FOR THE PROGRAMMATIC 
ACTIVITIES AS PERCEIVED BY STAFF, PARENTS, AND NONPARENTS 
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Table 103 reports the data regarding the correlations between the 
operating function^- of re^olutloh and t^^ primary InteraGtion patterns 
for theprogramiqatlb activities a§ perceived l>y 's'taff ', parent^, and non- 
parents'. Four cells w/sre found to have cor;rel:4l:lons at ^r. "^.^7 or higher, 
,5 The highest correlation,, jc « +• 750^,, y^as liidlcated by the staf f /as. showing 
a relationship between.' thfe opeiratlng .function of resolutlbtt and the^lh- 
tended Interaction between thi^ school apd home lor 'the activity , "pareric- 
teacher conferences.'*: Table 104 reports the mea^corrQlatlons between 
the operating function o^ resolution and th^ primary Interactlb'ti patterxrs . 
for the prpgrammatlc activities, ' ^ 
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♦Significant at r <.001 
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TABLE lOA . ^ 

MEAN CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE OPERATING FUNCTION OF RESOLUTION 
/ AND TllE PRIMARY INTERACTION PATTERNS FOR THE PROGRAMMATIC 
ACTIVITIES AS PERCEIVED BY STAFF, PARENTS, AND NONPARENTS 



Primary Interaction Patterns 



Resolution 

Staff Parents 



^ Nonpar en ts 



School and Child 

School and Home 

School and Attendance 
Area 

School and Total 
School District 



• 441 
.555 

.460 

.426 



• 284, 
,363 

.302 

,329 



• 302 
.293 

.327 

,361 



Research Question 14: 

What is the relationship between the control functions and 
the operating functJ^ns as perceived by sta^f, parents, and 
nonparents? 

* Table 105 reports the data regarding the correlations between the 
control function of conducting and the operating functions for the non- 
programmatic activities as perceived by staff, parents^ and nonparents. 
No strong correlations at the jr « +•? or higher were Indicated by the 
staff, parents', or nonparents. Two correlations were reported by the 
parents as showing no relationships, r +.000, The first nonrelatlon- 
ship was between who is primarily responsible for conducting the nonpro- 
gramraatlc activity, "principal and staff response to parent calls," and 
the operating function of resolution. The next nonrelationship was 

between who is primarily responsible for conducting the activity, "the 

* ■ ■ ^ ■ X 
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ttBLBlOS . , 

CORREIATIONS BEWEEK THE CONIKOL FUNCTION OF CONDOCTINC AND THE OPERAnUG FUSCTIONS AS PERCEIVEO 
W STAFF, PARENTS, AND NONPARENTS FOR NONPROCFA.WC ACTIVITIES 



Operating 
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Parent visits to the school 

Students' enthusiasm In school 
activities 

School facilities setve as a 
cooinlty resource 
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Staff generates a positive 
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parent calls ' 
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theotselvcs and parents 

Staff works veil together planning 
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.205 
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Conducting 
Parents 
N-41 
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ERIC 



H 



175 



staff works well together In planning activities for children," and 
the operatljgig fu|ptlon of resolution. Table 106 reports the mean 
correlation between the control function of conducting and the operating 
functions for the nonprogrammatlc activities » 

TABLE 106 ^ 

MEAN CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE CONTROL FUNCTION >0F CONDUCTING 
AND THE OPERATING FUNCTIONS FOR THE NONPROGRAMM/klC ACTIVITIES 
AS PERCEIVED BY STAFF, PARENTS, AND NONPARENTS I 



Operating Functions 


Conducting 
Staff 


Parents 


Nonparents 

■ \ ^— 


Analysis 

, ( • 

' CommimlcatlolVv^ 


.040 


\087 


.049 


.041 


• 029 


.009 


Involvement 


.063 


-.008 


.017 ^ 


Resolution 


.032 


-.060 


.042 



Table 107 reports the data regarding the correlations between the 
control fuhdtrion of deciding and the operating functions for the pro- 
grammatic activities as perceived by staff, parents, and nonparents. 
A moderate correlation, r^ = +.569, was Indicated by the nonparents as 

showing a relationship between who Is responsible .^f or deciding to Include 

' s ■ ■ . ' ^ 

the activity, "pa^rent questionnaires or surveys,"' In the home-school- 
community relations program and the operating function of analysis. 
Table 108 reports the mean correlations between ^the control function of 
deciding and the operating functions for the programmatic activities. 
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TABLE 108 

MEAN CORRELATIONS -BETWEEN THE CONTROL FUNCTION OF DECIDING 
AND -niE 01'EHATI|p FUNCTIONS FOR THE PROGRAMMATIC ACTIVITIES 
A^ PERCEIVED BY STAFF, PARENTS, AND NONPARENTS 



Operating Functions 


Deciding 
Staff 


■ Parents 


Nonparents 


Analysis ' 


' -.064 


.013 


.051 


Communication 


-.098 


.028 


.094 


Involvement 


-.207 - 


.019 


^iJ.104 


Resolution 


-.107 


.058 


.031 



Table 109 reports the data regarding the correlations between the 
control function of planning and operating functions for the program- 



matic activities as perceived by staff, parents , and .nonparents • A 
moderate correlation, r^ = +.425, was indicated by the parents as showing 
a relationship between wh Is respoftslble for planning for the activity, 
"parent-teacher conferences," in the home-school-comtnunity relations 
program an4 the operating function of analysis. Table 110 reports the 
mean correlations between the control function of planning and the oper- 
ating function fol the programmatic activities. 

Table 111 reports the data regarding the correlation^ between the 
control function of conducting and the operating functions for the pro- 
grammatic activities as perce^ed by staff, parents, and nonparents. A 
moderate correlation, jr] = +.571, was Indicated by thie ; parents as showing" 
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a relationship between who is responsible for inducting the activity, 
"progress report In the home^-school'-coinmunlty relatloxis program and 
the operating function of communication. 



TABLE 110 



MEAN CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE CONTROL FUNCTION OF PLANlJlNG 
AND THE OPERATING FUNCTIONS FOR THE PROGRAMMATIC ACTIVITIES 
AS PERCEIVED BY STAFF, PARENTS, AND NOinPARENTS 



Operating Functions 


Planning 
Staff 


Parents 


Nonpar ents 


Analysis 


-.067 


.06^ 


.060 


Communication 


-.056 


.138 


-.028 


■ Involvement 


-.124 


.OT^ 


.000 


Resolution 


-.072 


.089 


-.027 



Table 112 reports the mean correlation between the control function 
of conducting and the operating functions for the prograimnatic activities. 

TABLE 112 

MEAN CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE CONTROL FUNCTION OF CONDUCTING 
AND THE OPERATING FUNCTIONS f6r THE PROGRAMMATIC ACTIVITIES 
AS PERCEIVED BY STAFF, PARENTS, AND NONPARENTS 



Operating Functions 



Conducting 
Staff 



Parents 



Nonpargnts 



Analys^:^^ 
Communication 


-.096 , 


.089 


.024 


-.119 
-.077 


.156 


,052 


; Involvement 


.153 


.037 


/. Rfesol^ition 


-.102 


.219' 


-.071 
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I _ TABLE lU V"' ■ ; 

' [ COMIONS BETWEEN THE CONlj^CTIOSS OF COm'CTINC AND ISE OPERATING FtJ^pNS A$ 
SKMEIVEO BV staff, PARENTS, aMN'ONPARENTS FOR THE PROCRAanC ACTIVITIES . . " ' 
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Table 113 repbrtsf, the dat4|rcgar|iilng tbe 



etvej 



the control function coordinating ^i^d the pperii^p^ rJ 
the programmatic activities as: perceiVfd >y staff ,s5p^]p6nts , .and non-^>^ 





Y;>- VSjy^ V';. 

parents. A moderate negative .cotrelation, r -.SXSV was inHlM^ed 



by" the staff as showing the opposite relationship between who te 
responsible for coordinating the activity, Vparentrteacher conferel^efty*^ '-t, 
in the home-schoc)l -community relations program arid > the operating func- V 
tion of communication. Table 114 report^ the mean correlations between 
the control function of cobrdinating and the operating functions for 



the programmatic activities, 

1 



TABLE X14 



MEAN CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE CONTROL FUNCTION OF COORDINATING 
AND THE OPERATING FUNCTIONS FOR THE PROGRAMMATIC ACTIVITIES 
AS PERCEIVED BY STAFF, PARENTS, AND NONPARENTS 



Operating Functions 
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Table 115 reports the data regarding the correlations between the 
control function of evaluating and the operating functions for the pro- 
grammatic activities as perceived by staff »i> parents, and nonparents, 
jPmoderate correlation, £ = +,A58, was indicated by the nonparents as 
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TABLE 115 
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CORRSUTIONS BETWEEN THE COmOL FUSaiOS OF EVALUATING AND THE OPERAIIIIC MCIIOSS AS PERCEIVED 
BY SIAr?, PARESIS, AND NONPAREOTS FOR THE PROGRAmilC ACHVIIIBS 
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showing a relationship between who is responsible for evaluating the 
activity, "parent questionnaires or surveys," in the home-school'-coinmu- 
nity relations program and the operating function of involvement % Two 
_ cells were found showing no correlafions ,_lA 
was indicated by the nonparents as not showing a relationship between 
the control function of evaluating the activity, "PTO," and the opera- 
ting function of analysis in the home-school-community relations program. 
A correlation, r^ " +.000, was Indicated by the parents as not showing a 
urelationship between the control funct;ion of evaluating the activity, 
"parent advisory board," in the home-school-community relations program 
and the operating function of involvement. Table 116 reports the mean 
correlations between the control fraction of evaluating and the opera- 
ting functions for the programmatic activities. 

^ TABLE 116 

MEAN CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE CONTROL FUNCTION OF EVALUATING 
AND THE OPERATING FUNCTIONS FOR THE PROGRAMMATIC ACTIVITIES 
AS PERCEIVED BY STAFF, PARENTS, AND NONPARENTS 



~~ c — 

Operating Functions 


Evaluating 
Staff 


Parents 


Nonparents 


Analysis 


-.113 


-.011 * 


.023 


Communication 


-.077 


-.052 


.008 


Involvement 


-.165 


p -.004 


.061 


Resolution 


-•121 


^ -.037 


.007 
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The following section presents the data and findings of signi- 
ficant mean differences for the ancillary questions as/ found between 
staff y parents, and nonparents in terms of programmat^Lc and nonpro- 



Ancillary Question 1: 

What are the mean differences between the importance of the 
programmatic a^d nonprogrammatic activities as perceived by 
staff, parents, and nonparents? / 

■' - ' . ,/■ 

Table 117 reports the data regarding the mean differences 

'// 

between the importance of the nonprogramma.t:ic activities as perceived 
by staff, parents, and nonparents. The greatest sigtilficant difference 
(p <.01) was found between the parjents and nonparents for the activity, 
the "staff works well together planning activities for children." The 
parents atjd staff and nonparents also indicated a significant difference 
l)etween the'ir perceptions of the importance of thfe^activity* "parent 
visits to the school." The staff arid parents reported a significant 
difference between their perceptions of the Importance of the activity, 
"the school facilities serve as a community resource," 

Table 118 reports the data regarding the mean differences between 
the importance of the programmatic activities as perceived by staff, 
parents, and nonparents. The greatest significant difference (£ « .001) 
was found between the parents and nonparents for the activity, "progress 
report." The staff and parents indicated a significant difference in 
their perceptions of the Importance of the activity, "Christmas and Spring 
music programs." Staff and nonparents reported significant differences 
between their perceptions of the importance of the activities, "volunteer 
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TABLE 117 



meXn differences between the importance of the nonprogrammatic 

ACTIVITI^S^S perceived BY STAFF, PARENTS, AND NONPARENTS . 



JJonp:QgrjamniatAc .....^ 

Activities 



Staff-_ 
Parents 



Staff- 

irents 



Parents 



Parent visits 
to the schc^l 

Students* enthusiasm 
in school activities 

School facilities 
serve as a community 
resource 

Staff generates a 
feeling of warmth 

Parents demonstrate 
support for the school 

Staff generates a 
positive atmosphere . 

Principal and staff 
response to parent 
calls - 

Parents have access 
to staff 



Staff generates rapport 
between themselves 
and parents 

Staff works well to- 
gether planning 
activities for children 



0 
.3 

.6* 
0 
.1 
.1 

.4 
.3 



,3 
.3 
.3 
.3 

.2 



.4 



,2 



.1 



.4* 
.3 

.3 
.3 
.2 
.2 

.2 

.3 

.2 

.6** 



< 



* Significant at £ <.05 
** Significant at £ <.01 
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TABLE 118* 

MEAN DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE IMPORTANCE OF THE PROGRAMMATIC 
ACTIVITIES AS PERCEIVED BY STAFF, PARENTS, AND NONPARENTS 



J?r ograinma t Ic 
Activities 


Stair— 
Parents 


btart'" 
Nonparents 


• 

irarents** 
Ndnparent 8-^ 


PTO 


• 1 


• 27 


• 1/ 


Parent-teacher 
conferences 


• 2 


.3 




Volunteer aide 
program 


.3 






Christmas and Spring 
music programs 


jf -6* 


.2 


.4 


Parent advisory board 


.1 






School newsletter 




0 


.3 


Positive cards y calls » 
and notes 


.3 


.1 


.4 


Use of community 
resource people 


.2 


.2 


.2 


Parent question- 
naires or surveys 


.3 


.5* 




Articles in local 
newspaper 


-.3 


,1 


.2 


Progress report 


.8** 


.5 


.3 



* Significant at £ <.05 
** Significant at £ -.01 
***Si^ificant at £ «^4 001 
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- aldte program," and "parent questionnaires or surveys." The parents and 

nonparentsHndlcated a significant difference between their perceptions > 
' of tW activity , '•pa^ent""teacher conferences." , 



3^ 



' Ancillary Question 2: . . 4^ 

What aire the mean differences between the effectiveness oT 
the programmatic and nonprogranmatlc'-activities as perceived 
by staff, parents, and nonparents? ' * 

" ■ ■ ■' . * 

Table 119 reports the data regarding the mean differences 

between the eff^tlviaii^ss of the nonprogramma'tip.. activities as per- 

*. celved by , staff, parents^ and nonparents. |Two cells were found to be 

significant at £^<.05 level'. The significMt differences were between 



the staff and the parents and the staff and nonparents for .the. activity, 
"parent visits to fhe^school." 

V Table 120 reports the data regarding the mean dif fere<lces Ae^een 

-. .= ■ r 

the ell^ctivfiness of the pro^kiacic activities as perceived by^ staff-, 
, parents; and nonparents. The greatest srignlflcant difference <.00l) • 
was found between the staff and nonparents and staff and parents for the 
activity, "progress tep*rt," Staff and nonparents reported a significant 
'difference between their perception of the effectiveness of the activity, 



'"PTO.-" 



(f / - , Summary , . ' 

■ This chapter presented the analysis of the data. The analysis 

.: included results regarding the programmatic and^ftohprogrammatic activ^- 
. . ' V ' ' - ' ■ •' . ' 

ties iiva school's home-schoolrcommunity relations program. Priority 

'. . - ■ 

., r^ngs and relationships between the control functions, operating. 



MEAN DIFFERENCES BE^ijEEN THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE NONPROGRAMMATl^; 
ACTIVITIES AS PERCpiVED'- BY STAFF , ' ?ARENTS^ AND .NONPARENTS ; 



Nonprogrammatlc 
Activities ^ 



Staff . J^'T St^ff- Parents 
Parents ^ Ncnparents Nonparents 



Parent visits 
to the school 

Sti^ents' enthusiasm 
in school activities 



School 'facilities 
. serve as a connnunlt 

-r^^oui^^i^^ 



.5* 

0 




,2 : 



;Staff geneMtes a v ; 
.feeling ofTwrarmth \' 

Parents denionstrate 
support for the school 



-Staff generates: a ; 
positive atutosphere ^ \ ; 

. - ■ /4 ' ' 

Principal And sta^f f i> < 
responsfe to pa:^plt: calls 



Par^^s have access 
to staff ' * 

Staff genBrates rapport 
between themselves 
and •parents 

Staff works well to- 
gether planning 
activities for children 



.2 



.36 



.4 



,2 

.26 

.1 



.27 



.06 



.1 



0 
.1 

.1 



.1 
.1 
.2 
.3 

.07 

.3 

.3 



* Slgnjbjncant.at £ <.05 
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TABLE 120 



MEAN DIFFERENCES BETWEEN. THE EFFECTIVBNESS OF THE PROGRAMMATIC 
ACTIVITIES AS PERCEIVED BY STAFF, PARENTS, AND NONPARENTS 



Programmatic 


Staff- 


Staf f- 


Parents- . 


Activities . 


Parents 


Nonparents 


Nonparents;/*- 



PTO 

Parent-teacher 
conferences 

Volunteer aide 
program 

Christmas and Springs 
music programs . 

Parent advisory board 

School newsletter ^ 

» ■> 
Positive cards, c^lls, 
and notes 

Use of community 
resource people' 

Parent questionnaires ^ 
or surveys v^; 

' . 

Articles in local 
newspaper 

Progress report 



• 4 



.3 
.3 
.2 



.1 



1.0** 



.6* 

.17 

.1 

.1 
.2 
.1 



.1 



.2 
1.0*** 



•2 » 

"l ■ 
.17- 

,r ■ 

.3 



.4 
.1 

.1 

.3 



.1 

.33 

0 



* Significant at <.05-^ 
** Significant at £ =.001 
***Signtficant at £ <.001 
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functions, primary interaction patterns, impoHEance, and effectiveng! 
of each activity were discussed and presented as» perceived by staff, 
parents, and nonparents. Significant dijEferences between staff, 
parents, and nonparents were discussed and presented in rftl4^ion to 
the importance and the effectiveness^f the programmatic ^«nd nonpro- 
grammatic , activities in a school's ^ome-school-community relations 
program. 




CHAPTETk iV / 



SUMMARY OF THE FINDINGS, CONCLUSl(^J^AlIl^^ 

■ - . . . • If/* 

As specified in Chapter II of this document ^the. conceptual frame- ;> 

' work of the Study utilized the theyetical^ framework developed by Bowles,/ 
'l|tutii,' and Moser. The study was conducted in a single fifchool district 
using interviews and questionnaires as means of answering fourteen research 
questions and two ancillary questions developed from the home-school- 

^ community relations literature and research. 

j ^ ' Thla chapter includes a summary of the findings, conclusions, 11 
^ : li^licationd. Th€! findings and conclusions are explained utilizing 



/^^^^^ re'sea^^ddit' The chapter concludes with impli- 



caty^ns;^!^' further research and for practice. 



/-^Rea'eArCh Qiiestion^^ / 

/'^Tr^ programmatic and nonprogrammatic hon^^chool- , 

' communl^ty "relations activities as perceived by s^fc^, 
^' ' parents , ^ and notiparents? ^ . >^ / 

^2. /j^hi^tl is :JShjB prior ity* ranking of each activity in terms of 
/^he opei^ting^uij^ions, of analysis, communication, involve- 
^^j2^*f:^V- *?^t>>.^^li^^^^ perceived by staff, parents, and 

nqnparent^a^?^^^^^^. 

^Wnat ^s ^^m^^wTO of each activity in terms 

of|^th*e priia^^ p*atterns as perceived by staff, 

S./^ffrents, l|tdfeohp^ra . • ^ - ' 




'respom 



It ionf for „ the i^r^rairai^t|^ 
/ M peV«eived by stiff, p 



;ic 



dnct 



ie^ach the control £unc- 
'prog^ammatic activities 
' ^on'pacents? , 

■V ■ ^ ■ • ■ ^""K ' ■ 

tneyrelationship between "the- ijnportance of the pro- 

rogramm^ati^a^tivitles and the cori.tr ol 

ived by^ staff, parents., and nonpairents? 



6; What ''is this relationship between the ^ej^ectivehess of the 
plfogrammatic and 'i\onp|^grammatic activities and the control 
fbnctions as perc/eivea by staff, parents, and nonparents? 
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7. What l^^H^elatlon6hlp between we Importance of the 
progiri^jB^^Rc ahd nonprogranmatlc activities and the oper- / 
atiXk^^HEion& as perceived by staff,' parents, and non- J 

8. What is. the relationship between the effectiveness- of the 
programinatic and nonprogrammatic activities and the opera?-, 

"? ting functiotjs as^ perceived by staff, parents, and nonparents? 

9. What is the relationship between the importance of the pro- 
grammatic and nonprograimnatic activities and the prtliary 

4 , interaction patterns as perceived by staff, parents, and 

nonparents? , , 

■ f • / ■ 

10. What is the relationship between the effectiveness of the 
programmatic and nonprogrammatic activities aj||| the primary 
interacticta patterns as perctived bjr/tftaff, parents, and 
nonparents? j 

11. What is the relrftipnship between thdsimportance and ^fect- 
V iveness for each of the programmajtic and noMrogrammiatic 

activities as perceived by st^iff, /parents, 'rod nonparents? 

, • * ■ ■ . 

* 12. What is the relationship between the control functions and 
the primary interactiofi pat^grns as perceived by staff, 
parents, and nonparents? 

13. What is the relationship between the primary interaction 

patterns and the^ operating functions as perceived by istaf f , 
parents*', and nonparents? 

^ 14. H^ift is the relationship between the contr'ol functions and 

"the operating functions as perceived by staff, parents^ and 
nonparents? ;|5r' ^f^. 

i^; ... . - -^'^ ^. " 

^Uippillary Questions;, ^ 

1^ What are the mean differences between the tnpprtance of eAph ^ 
•^rogKAmmatic ax^ nonprogramiiatfc activity as.^er^elved by 
staff ,^'^rents/;%d nbnparents? > • 

2. What are the mearl differences between pie ef fat: t Iveness of : 
each programmatic anci nonprogrammatic.4ctivity'' as percei||/ed 
by staff, parents, and nonparents? ' ^ \ 

Surathary of Findings ^ .^rjii;'" ' ■' -^r 

The findings of the study are presented regarding each research 

and antt:llar3^ quasStion. ^ 
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!• What are the programmiatic and nonprogrammatic horae-school- 
comrtunity relations activities'. aa perceived by staff, 
parents, and nonparents?-^/ vu; 

^ The staff, parents, and hohparents interviewed in this study 

identified fifty-three programmatic and fifty-three nonprogrammatic 

activities Iti'the school's home-school-community relations progr«&. The 

programmatic ach^vities identified most frequently were;. 



on 




PXO 

Parent-teacher conferences 

c. Volunteer aide program 

d. Christmas and Spring musicE programs 

e. Parent advisory board 

f. School newsletter 

g. Positive cards, calls, or notes l/^ 

h. Use of community Resource people for instnicti 

i. Parent questionnaires or surveys W 
j. Articles about schopl in local newspaper^ 
k. Prpj^^s report 

The nonprogr^suimaticoactivi^ identified most frequently were: 

a. The^iA^oj^^ parents to visit, observe 

b. '' Stud^^^|l^?i« enthusiasm and involvement^in the* ' 
• mf\n¥ '^^ ^i^f^ z-P'^^'^ 1 ded for them. 

Thl'i^^^^i^i^^^ie^ ^^"^ ^ ^ community resoutce. 
The ^P^^n^a^^^^^^ 1 ing of warmth and friendliness 
toward all who enter' th|r.sqjio'ol. ^ 

VPar^nts 'demonstrate th«f 4J>pS^ support jfer th€^,8chQol 
JJUfough their, willingness td J^ecome. in^yolved^in the 
^lcilopl*s programs and activities^ 
\TT%e*ataff generates a cpmfdrtable, non-threatening, 
V positive atmosphere toward students, parents, and 
visitors. ^ . 
g. The principal%nd teachers respotlffTb parent calls the 
V,: / same day or within a reasonable amount of time. 
^^^1^^^^^ have easy access tb*,t he principal and teachers 

^^^^'^^ about concerns no matter how trivial, 
/^^i^k^ The staff generates rapport an^ a feeling of mutual 
respect between themselves and jjprents. 
The staffTworks well together in planning' acti^M.ties for 
children. 

" . • " • % ^ • 

2. What is the priority ranking of each activity in terms of • 
the operating functions of analysis , communication, involve- 
ment, find resolution as perceived by staff, parents, and non- 
parents? 0 



I 
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The examination of the priority rankings of the operating func- 

tions in terms of the nonprograramatic activities showed that the staff 

and nonpai:en1i;d^ i^^nked fcost of the activities as involvement of individ- 

uals or groups within the school. The parents indicated that the 

activities were es%«ntlally directed toward communicatirfS with the 

various subpublics of the school, 

Staff, parents, and nonparents all indicated that the progjjammatic 

:^ ■ ' 

activities were prima^^y for |;>e purpose of communicating with the 

■ 

.various subpublics within the school's attendance area. 



3, What is the intended interaction of each activity in tenhs^ 
of the priqiary Interaction patterns as^perceived by st^^, 
parents, and nonparents? 1 

a. Intended infeeraction/nonprogrammatiCaJ^ctivities , 

•/ " . 

The dtaff indicated Ghat the primary focus of the nonp'rogrammatic 
■ : # ; ^^ . ' ' • " ' 

activities was the interaction between th« school and the home. The ^ , 

4 ■ \ ^ 

parents repci^{^^thfe focmcf ojf ^interaction was primarily between the 
school and ch^^, and the school and home. The nonparents indicrfWcf the^^ 
focus of interaction as being between the ferhopl and child. - 

b. Intended inteyaction/pro^ramniatic activities ^ 
The staff, parentdf^^^ nonpa^rents indicated that the primary" 

j^'!ieie$;rwas the4» interaction between ihe 



focus of the prograramatic^tif;0'iiei^^^^ the4» interaction between jChe 




school and home. a ^ - 'v: ' * ;> v.;^ " • / 

. . ^ 

4, Who is primaMly responsible:,f<3jrv?^ the pcmtrol functions 

for the progBimmatic and nonprb'grjtmmatic a c 1 1 v 1 tie s ag 
sr ceived by stafl,' p^nr^ents, and nonparents, , 

^o:; v.: ■ '. . . ^ -.^ ^ 

^ The role incumbents' responsibilltieg in conducting or catjry:^g 

...... . • . > ■ .. 

out the nonprogrammatic activities in the home-school-cdtanunity relations 
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program as perceived by the staff resulted in the following; 

a , Conducting or carrying out/nonprogrammatic activities . 
Teachers were primarily responsible for conducting or carrying 

out the majority of the nonprogr aroma tic activities, followed by the 
1& R Unit and principal as perceived. by the staff • Parents indicated^ 
that the ^principal was^ primarily ^^^^bhsible for conducting the nonpro- 
grammatic activities, followed by -the tochers and the I & It Unit! \ 
Nonpar ents indicated that the principal was primarily responsible foij^ 
conducting the^'^fhtopi^rammatic activities, followed by teachers, and 
the I & R Unit. '"^^ # 

b, The decision to include/p|oRrammatic activities t 

^ " The rolife incumbents' responsibilities in conducting or carrying 
out the programmatic activities in the home-school^communlty relations 
program as perceived by staff, parents, and nonparents resulted A ^ 
the following f inding%r|f The staff indicated tliat teachers were the 
primary decision makers, followed by the' I & R Unit and^principJf^ 
The p^arents indicated that the principfSs^wasJthe primilry^decision maker, 
followed by the teachers. The nonparents indicated that the principal 
was the primary decision maker , followed by the superintendent-central 
office, and the>;ic. ^ 

c, Planning/proyammatic activities . 

The fttaff indicat;jpd that teachers were primarily resjjonsible for 
planning the programmatic activities, followed by the I .& R. Unit, prin- 
cipal, other parent groups, and others. The parents indicated^ tti^t the 
principal was primarily responsible for pLanrtingthe programmatic actiyi 
ties, followed by the teachers, and the I & R Unit<""-^e nonparents 



Indicated that the principal was primarily responsible for planning 
for the programmatic activities, followed by the superintendent- 
central of||pe, teachers, and the IIC, Little agreement on who was 
responsible for planning the activities was found by nonparents. 



d. Conducting or carrying out/programmatic activities . 

The teachers were primarily responsible for c^irrying out the 
programmatic activities, followed by the I & R Unit, parent advisory 
board, and other parent group according to the staff, ^i^Pents indicated 
that teachers were responsible for conducting the programmatic activities, 
followed by the plincipal, and I 6e R Unit. Nonparents indicated that^ ' 
teachers were responsible for conducting the programmatic activities, - 
followed by the principal, and I &e R tJnit.: ' \- 

e. Coordigating or supervising/programmatic activ^ies . 

The staff indicated that the teachers were responsible for coor- 
dinating thq programmatic activities followed by the I 6e R Unit, and 
principal. The parents indicated that the principal was^iesponsible 
for cootdirfkting the programmatic activitiefl, followed by the unit 
leaders, teachers, Ahi:X & R Unit, Nonparents indicated that the, prin- 
cipal was responsible for coordinating tl:^ programmatic activities, 
followed by the teachers . 

f . Assessing or. evaluating /programmatic activities , 
V . The staff indicated that th^eachers were reslons 

4^ for . 
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assessing the programmatic activities, followed by the I & R Unit, and 
others. Only a small percentage of parents indicated that the principal 
was responsible for assessing the programmatic activities followed by 
I & R Unit, and teachers. The nonparents indicated that the principal 
was responsible for ass'SB^ng the programmatic activities, followed by 
the ^IC, and the parent advisory boards 

5. What is the relationship between the iraperrance of the J 
programmatic and nonprogrammatic activities and the 
control functions as perceived by staff, parents, and 
nonparents? 

a. Importance and control f^nction^lonprogrammatic activities . 
The examination of the relationships between the importance of 

the ''nonprogrammatic activities and the control function of conducting 
showed no significant relationships. 0 

b. Importance and control fulbction/ programmatic activities . 
No significant relationships were indicated by the staff, parents 

or nonparents between the importance of the programmatic activities and 
the control functions oftkdeciding, planning, conducting, coordinating, — 
and evaluating. ' 

* ■ ■''^'"'^.6. What is the relationship between the ef^ectivness of the 

^ programmatic and nonprogrammatic activities; and the ^control 
functions as perceived by staffs parents, aud^" nonparents? 

Effectiveness and control functMte/nonpt1fetamffiaa:lc activities 




.'"'a. 



No significant relationships were reported by the sta£i|, parents, 
or nbnparetfts between the effectiveness of. the nonprogrammatic activities 

n ■ - ■ ; ■ 

and the control function of conducting. 

^:^l'y».. Effectiveness .'and control fuhctions/proflajunmatic activities. 



No si-gnificant relationships %ere indicated by the staff, parents 
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or nonparents between the effectiveness of the programmatic activities 
and the control functions, 0^ 

7. What is the relationship between the importatybe of the 
programmatic and nonprogrammatic activities ^d the , 
operating functiondV Wprt 

nonparents?; -y ''';y^^ 

a. Importance and op^^fetkg^funfct j^^^ activities. 
No significant relationships were reported by the staff, parents, ^ 

or nonparc^ts^ ba:)tween the impo^lance of the nonprOgrammati^^ctivitieS 
and the opera ting f unc t ions . 

b. Importance and operating functions/programmatic activities . 
No significant relationships were reported by the staff between 

t^e importance of the programmatic activities and the operating functions. 

A significant relationship was reported by the parents between the 

importance of the activity, "parent advlsoty board," and the Operating 

function of analysis. The norfparents indicated a sign if icarm relation^ 

.ship between the activity, "use of community resource people," and the 

operating function of involvement. 

.. ■ " * " ' ^-^ 

8. What is the relationship between the effectiveness of the 
prograroma^e and nonprogrammatic activities and the 
operat jHfb||t^i^ as perceived by staff, parents, and 
nonparet^Hi^K 

a. EfiEectiveness and operating futfctions/nonprogrammatic activities . 
Several significant relationships'^fefe''rel)orted by the sgpf for 

the effectiveness o| the nonprogrammatic activities, "parents demonstrate 

% ^, . 

support for the school," and "the staff generates a positive atmospherPv 
,<^- ■ J _ ■ ■ , 

<,■-•• ^ 
and the opaxating functions of analysis, communication, involvement, and 

resolution. In addition, a significant relationship was found between 

the effective'ness of. the activity, "the staff generates rapport between 
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themselves and parents", and the operating function of resolution. 

The parents reported a significant relationship between the 
effectiveness of the nonp^pgrammatic activity, "the staff generates a 
feeling of warmth", and the operating function of resolution* 

The nonparents indicated a significant reifiitionship between the 
effectiveness of the n on programmatic activity, "the staff generates a 

i " ■ ' 0 

positive atmosphere", and the operating function of involvement. 



b. Ef fectivenesj and operating functions/programmatic activities . 
Several significant relationships were indicated by the staf f ^ 
parents, and nonparents between the effecciveness of the programmatic 
activities and the operating functions. The staff and parents reported 
significant relationships between the acjtivlty,- "parent ^fdvisory board", 
and the operating functions of analysis, communication. Involvement, and 
resolution. 

.J * • ^ ■ 

9. What is the re^l^lottshl p. between Uie importance of thfe 
programmatic and n^nprogramraatLio<^ctivities and the 
/ interaction patterns 'as perceived by staff, parents, and 

nonparents? • \ i 

a. ^ Importance and intended interaction/nonprogrammatic activities 

• . The parents reported a significartt relationship between the ^ 

importance of the activity, "the staff. works well together planning 

activities- for children", and the schocii*?$ intended interaction with the 

home. 

No significant relationships were reported by the nonparents for 
:^;;^^4iie' of the iSonprogrammatlc activities and the intended inter- 
i^x^t^jbn patterns of th§ school. * s 



ERIC 
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- - b. Importance and intended interaction/ programmatic activities . 

Several stgnif ic^'^^latW were reported by the parents 

and nonparents mainly be twiaJaiivJ^^^ of the programmatic act ivi- 

ties and the school's intended interaction with the home. Only moderate 

relationship© were reported by the staff between the importance of the 

programmatic activities and the intended interaction with the home; 

- ' ' ' . ■'<-'*•. "'• 
10. What is the relationship between the effectiveness of the^|:^ ^ 
programmatic anii nonprogrammatic iSt-iyij^^l^^ and the primary, , 
■ , , interaction patterns as perceive^4)y st^^ parents, and ^ 

nonparents? ' * ^ 
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a. Effectiveness and intended iniBB BpniAnonprogrammatic 

V activities. , 

"■ 

A number of significant relati§^^^pffs|te^e .ipdicate^ by the staff 

and parents between the effectiveness ^^^^honprbgrammatic activities 

and the school's intended interaction^^^- the home. Several moderate 

relationships'' were reported by the nonparents between the effectiveness 

of the activities and the intended interaction' of the school^ with the 

^ home. • ' 

b . Effectiveness and intended interaction/programmatic activities . 
Most of the significant relationships shown by tl\e s^ff> parents, 

and nonparents were between the effectiveness o£ the programmatic 

activities and the intended interaction between the school and child and^,- 

'^the school and home. No significant relationships were reported \by the 

nonparents between thiB effectiveness of the programmatic activities . and 

the school's intended interaction jwith the child. ^ 

11. What iS the relationship be^tween the importance and 
- . e'f fectlveness for each of the programmatic and non- 

/ programmatic activities as perceived by staff, parents, . 
aKd nonparents? ' 
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a. importance and ef fectiveness/nonprogrammatic activities , ^ 
Most of the moderate and significant relationships found were 
' reported by the st|iff between the finport^ce of the nonprogrammatic 
activitife;3 and the ef fectiineness . of the nonprogrammatic activities. 
The parents' perceptions of the relationship between the importance and 
ief fectiveness of fhe nonprogrammatic activities was less than ti^e staff, 
while the nonparent iTfesponses indicated littj,e relationship between the 
importance and effectiveness of the activities. 

b; Importance and ef fectiveness/progrj^mmatlc act ivities. 



X 



c * For the programmatic, ac^ti^ty/ 'Volunt program," signifi- 

cant relationships between the importance and ef fectiA^eness of the 
activity were indicated by the staff, parents, and nonparents Signifi- 
cant agreement was also found between the importance and effcctivness of 
the activity, ".Christmas and Spring Anisic programs," by the staff and 
parents. The sfei^ and nonparents reported a significant- relationship 
between the importai^e of the activity, "school newsletter," and its 
effectiveness, "with the exception, of ' the three items mentioned for the 
progratninatic activities, all respondent groups were similar in their 
' perceptions between the ipi^ortance and ef fef<Jiven6ss of the activities. 

12. What is the relationship between the control functions v 
and the primary interaction patterns as perceived by 
. staff, parents, and nonparents? ' - t ' ' 

a^ ^ontrol functions and intendjsd interaction/programmatic 
, lie tivi ties . ' ~" 

No ficant rHa^tloij^hips were reported by the staff, parents, 

.or nonparents for the control function of conducting and* thet primary v 
interaction patterns for the •nonprogr£immat£c activities. ^ > 
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), ■ ■ • .' ■ ' 

/ : b. C6ntral functions and Intended Interactlori/programmatic 
^ * activities,. ~ "^"""^^Z^^^ ~ , ] 

No significant irela'tionships were in^cate^ between the control 
func.tions of deciding, planning, coitdUc ting, coordinating,- and evalua- 
ting and the priqiary interactions between, the cHl^d, school, attendance 
arjea, and tptal school distriqt for the pro*grainmatic activities. 



13,^ What is^ the relationship between the primary interaction 
^ ' patterns and the opeAfting functions as perceived by 

staff ,\parents, and honparents? 

a. Analysts and primary interaction p^tterns/nonprogrammatic 
activities . , . 

Only the staff indicated significant relationships between the 

operatingCf unction of analysis and the primary interaction patterns for 

the nonprogrammatic activities. Significant relationship's were found 

■ ' v • • ^ ' ' ' ^ 

between the ^ctivityV "parents demonstrate support for the schqpl", and 

y ' * p • ' *^ ■ ■ • 

the school's intended -intr^wrct ion with the child, and the home.- ^ , * 

- - ■ ' ' 

• ^ . b. Communication and intended interaction/honprogrammatic ' 

acti vities. » - 



J ^ Significant relationships were repor^^d by the staff and parents 



. V-/ 

between cJrfnnunicat ion and primary interaction pa totems. * Significant 

- ^ ^ ' . . / ^ 

relationships we^e found between the nonprogrammatic activities, ^'the 

staff generates a feeling of warmth," '^he staff generates a positive 

atmosphere," and ''the staff works well toget;her planning activities f^r 

children," and the school's intended interaction with the home, - 



-i 



p. * Involvement and intended inteaMfcction/nonprogrammatjc activities 



e 



s . 



No Bigri^:ficant relationships were indicated by the honparents 
' * ■ • ■ ' /' ' 

between the involvement of individuals or groups in thfe^ school's home- 

school-community relations program and. the intendejd interaction with 
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the community . Significant relationships were found by the staff for 
'-^the activity^ "school facilities serve as a community resource," and 
the intended interaction of the school with the school's attendance 



area, and the total school' distric£Vs Another/^gnificant relationship 
was shown between the activity, "parents demonstrate 'support for the 
school," and the school's intended interacVion-wlth th6 home. The 
parents 4ftdicated a significant relationship between the operating fuAC- 
: tion of involvement and the sch(y)i's intended interaction with the^ ^ 
attendance area for ^he activity, "the staff genprates a positive atmos- 



jphere," * - ^ 

d . Resolution and intended interaction/nonprogrammatic Activities , 
SeveraJL significant rela-tionships were indicated bv the staff, 

pa'rents, and nonpatents between the operating function o^ resolution and 
the primary interaction patterns for the nonpifogrammatJ.c activities, 

e. Analysis anc} intended interaction/progrM^ activities . 

V * ^ ' ^ ' : ./ / >~ " ~. 

The nonpar6nts reported mote significant relationships than the 

^ * • * ■ ' V ' 

staff and parents on this item. Significant relationships. were found by 

4 • 

"the nonparents between the activity, "volunteer Aide program," iSBd the 

• I \< ' * ^ ■ 

sdhobl's intended interaction 'With\ the child, home, and the attendance 

^ ' - ■ \ ^ ■ ( V ■ ' ' ' 

area. Also, a significant; relationship wp r^j^orted between the activity, 

"articles" in the local, newspaper ,'1^ and the intended interaction with the 

child. . \ , * ' 

f. Communication and' intended interaction/programmatic activities , 
. " "Several significant relationships were reported by the staff, ^ « 

parents, and nonpTrents. -The irel^ationshlps ^^p^p.^rimarily between com- 
munlcAting the activities and the intended interactions with the home 
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and the attendance area. 



g, In^blvement and Intended Intteractlon/proKrammatlc activities > 
'The most' significaut r^lationsh/ips /Cere indicated by the non- 
parents between involvement in the activity, "volunteer aide program," 
and the school •s intended interaction faith the child, attendance area, 

reported , a significant rela- 
ty, '^parent advisory boardj" 
and the intended ^interaction with the! home. ' ' . * ' 



a^d the total* school district. The s|aff 
"tionship .be^eenNjivolvement in the*attiv 



h. Resolution and intended l[nteralction/programma'tic activities . 



Significant relationships were indicated by the staff betv^en , 
resolution of i conflict in phe activities, '^arent-teacher conferences," 
^parent advisory board," and "progress repoi^t," -and the school's intended 
intereaction with jthe home. 

14. . What is the relationship! between \:he cpntrol functions* and 



the opera\:ing functions- 
nonparents 



aS' perceived by staffs parents, and 



activities. 



^ a. Control function and opejratine .funcVions/nonprogrammatic 



]Jp significant ^relationship^ wer^ -indicated by the staff, parents 
or nonparents' between the control fi|nct ton of conducting and the opera- 
ting functions of analysis, communication, involveWent, and resolution. 



b. Control functions and operating fjjnctiptis/programmatic 
. a'ctivitier [ | T ^ 

significant relationships^ were reported by the staff, parents, 

or nonparents* between the control functions of deciding, planning, con- 

ducting, coordinating^ and evfluatin| and the operating functions of 

analysis, communication, involvement,Sand re.splutiori. 
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Ancillary Questions - . . . 

1. What are the mean differences between the importance of 
the programmatic and nonprogrammatic activities as per- 
ceived by stiaff , parents, and nonparents? 

. a, Importance/nonprogrammatic activities . 

Most of the nonprogrammatic activities perceived by the staff 

and parents were in agreement as to the importance of these activities 

in the school's home-schdol-community relations program, A significant 

>».''■ 

difference was found between^ the staff and parents for the activity, 
"school facilities serve as a community resource." The staff and non-- 
parents also had agreement as to the importance of the nonprogrammatic 
activities except fpr the activity, "parent visits to^the school." 
S^ilarly, agreement was found between parents and nonparents for the . 
importance of the nonprogrammatic activities except for the activities, 
"parent visits to the school," and "the staff wbrks well together plan- 
ning activities for children." 

b. Importance/programmatic activities , 

Staff and p"^rents indicated^^agreement on the importance of the 
programmatic activities except for the activities, "Christmas and Spring 
music programs," and "progress report." Staff and nonparents agreed / 
upon the importance of most o| the programmatic activities except for^ 
thip activities, "voluntj|er aide program," and "parent questionnaires or 
surveys." Finally, parents and nonparents ag^ee^, upon the importance of 
the programmatic activities /except for the activities, "parent-teaqher 
conferences," and ^volunteer aide program." 

s 

2. What are the. n^ean differences between the^effectiveness 
of the programmatic and nonprogrammatic activities as ^ 

perceived by staff , parents, and nonparents? 
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a. Ef fectlveness/nonprogrammatic activities ♦ 

All groups reported agreement upon the effectiveness of the non- 
programmatic activities except between staff and parents and staff and 

nonparents for the activity, ."parents visits to |he school," 

If » 

b, Ef fectiveniRjSs/programmatic activities , 

■ All groups indicated' agreement upon the effectiveness of the 
programmatic activities except staff* and parents and staff and nonparents 
for the activity, '"progress report," and staff at\d nonparents for the 
activity, "PTO." / 

Conclusions o£^ the Study 
The conclusions of this study are presented in this section using 
the research questions as a format. . , ' 

1. What are the programmatic and nonprogrammatic home- 
school -community relatrions activities as perceived 
by staff parents, and* nonparents? 

The home -school -community relations program was viewed by all 

subpublics as composed of both prog^r^ramatic and nonprogrMimatic activities 

Generally the staff and parents agreed on the composition of the p^rogram- 

matic and nonprograimnatic activities. Nonparents were more aware of the 

programmatic than nonprogrammatic activities which leadg to the conclu- , 

sion that nonprogrammatic Activities afe less tangible and visible and > 

therefore not as readily recognizable by commulnity subpublics* other 

than staff and p^ents. / 

2. What is the priority ranking of each activity in terms of 
the 'o'pera ting functions of analysis, communication, involve^ 
ment, and resolution as perceived by staff, parents, and 
nonparents? 
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^ \y , - : 

^ Although tfhe school staff placed high prioritl^on ^comiftunicatlon 
and involvement in both the programmatic.* and nonpfogrammatic activities, 
it is evident that little effort an4 resoyrces are expended to conduct 
accurate analysis of t^e cdmmunity. According to Bowles, Fruth, and 
Moser (1976) ,N inaccurate analysis may lea4 to questionable ciMsmication, 
involvement, and resolution practicjas. Asr a result o£. the low Apriority 
given the operating function of analysis, the effectiveness of the 



commuT;ication, involvement, an* resolution practiises may be questionable 

- 3*. What is the, intendec^ interaction' of each activity in ^ terms 
ot the primary interaction patterns as perceived by staff, 
parents'^ and nonparents? , 

Bowles, Fruth, and Moser (1976) stated that the primary inter- 
action patterns are between: 1) the teacher and .child, 2) the I & R 
Unit and thJ home, 3) the principal/ IIC and the school community, and 
4) the adminhitration/SPC and the* district community. 

The staff, parents, and nonparetits^-^all^ indicated that the primary 

interac-^ion^ patterns were between. the school and th-e child, and th.e school 

and the home. The strongest interaction was between the school and the 

home. This^is similar to the resultis reported in the Krupa (1976); 

4, Who is primarily responsible for^each of the control func- 
tions for the programmatic and nonprogrammatic activities 
- as perceived by staff, parents, and not^parerits? 

From the boundary spanning literature, Leifer (1974) indicated 
that open-organizattui^s^ill have a higher proportion of boundary span- 
ning activities at more levels. The staff, parents, and nonparents 
reported that the principal, teachers, and I 6c^R ^nit were all involved 
in deciding, Manning, conducting, coordljn^tirig, and evaluating the ^ 
programmatic and npaprog^ftomiatic activities. Lipham and Fruth (1976) 
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have stated that in complex org§nizatiops isuch as the school,- more than / 
•one role incumbent' is involved in the decis ion -making. process . This * 
^generalization wal? verified by the staff^ for mo$t^ of the contrql func- 
tions. Due to the lack of agreement across all respondent groups regard- 
"ihg who is responsible for the CQntto^ functions, it can be\concluded , 
that the Riwne-school-community relations program jls not well planned, 
'iwell organized, or visible. . ICrupa (1976, p. 124) Indicated the same 
result from his study. It should be noted*, howev^, that the staff se^ - 
themselves' as 'primarily 'respons^^J^for the programmatic and non- 
pripgrammatic activities in relation , to the control functions, whereas, 
the parents and nonparents i^ee the principal as b^ihg' primai:ily responsible 
for the. control functions. This leads to the following conclusion that •* 
the role definitions regarding the control functions are not clearly . * 
understood by the. patents and nonparents. ^There is a clear difference^ 
of opinion between the parents and nonparesnts Cn tb/B one hand and the . 
staff on the otFier regarding the majo^^esifyonsibili ties for the control 
iEunctions. " - ^ ^ ^ 

5. What is the relationship betwe*in-the importance of the , 
programmatic and nonprogrammatic^ activities and the • 
. control functions? ' " • " 

The data reported by the staff, parents, and nonparents in<l?icated^ 

. ver^^eak relationships between the importance of tjie prograninatic and/ 

nfonprogrammatic activiti^'and the co«rol functions>* The'^conclus^ion 

^ drawn from this- is that the importance of an activity does, not depend 

upon the coQtrqlSfunctiond of deciding, planning, conducting) coordinating,'^ 

and evaluating £he programmatic and nonprogrammatjlc activities, , 
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, 6. What ij^* the relationship between the effectiveness of/ the . 
ppogranmiatic -and npQi^rogrammatic activities and the con- 
trol fun<:tiions? . , 

\ ■ % 

Vety weak relationships were reported between the .effectiveness; 

of the activities aad the control functions. The conclusion is that the 

effectiv^ess of the prograriimatic and nonprogrammatiW activities is not 

dependent upon the cbAtrol functions of deciding, planning, conducting, 

co^dihaf ing, and evaluating. ' ' . 

7. What is the relationship between the 'importance of the pro^ 
grammatic and nonprogramnwitic activities' and the operating 
fuactioiis? - • ♦ • 

The^'^ogra^pinatic and nonprograinmatic activities In the home-^ 
school -community relations program were viewed by staff, parents, and 



nonparents as important in relatiorr to the operating functions^ More 

1 ■ , • •,' • • • ... 

importanca was placed upon the operating functions of communication and 
involvement whiclKleads to the conclusion that the school is. more aware 

r i . ■ ' » '\ ' . . V 

of, and places more enjphasis upon, communicating ^ith and. involving 

individuals in the various activities than ..in analyzing the school 

. \ • ■ * - 

et>mmunity and resolving, conflict . . ' ' * 

- 8. What' is .the relationship between th^^,ef fectiveiies J[\)f the 
^ . ^programmatic and noriprogrammatic activities^'and the opera- 
nt ing functions? ^ * • 

The staff viewed those ap Uivities related to. the operating func- 



tions of communicatiocu, involvement , an<i resolution as more effective 
than analysis, \^hile parents and nonparents viewed the programmatic 
activities dotieerned with tJie operating functions of communication and 
involvement as most effective. Parents and nonpareats differed as to / 
the effectiveness of the npnprcjgi^ammatic activ^ies.^ Parents viewed the 
activities dealing with the operating ^n<^tipns of communication and 

■■>: ■ ■ - , . V • ■ '/ K • ' . ■ . 
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resdlutioft as most effective, while nonparents indicated the. activities ^ \ 

related to the operating functions of involvement and' resolution as most 

effective. The' conclusion drawn frotn this is that all respor^ent groups, 

with ;8ome minor differences, view those activities dealing With the oper- 

ating functions of comniyinication, involverr -t, and' resolution as the 

^mo'st effective ac^vities in the home-schoo/-coramunity relations program. 

•This would raise some question as to -the effectiveness of community 

analysis. . 

. v-^, 9, What is the relationship between the importance^of the 

programmatic and nonprogrammatic activities and the primary 
.interaction pattern^? . * - 

The. analysis^ of the data* revealed no relationship between the 

importance of^fche activities and their intended interactions. As a 

resS^lt of this, it can be -concluded that staff, parents, and nonparents 

do not perceive^ those activities intended to interact with the child as ^ 

more or less important than those intended^ for the home, attendance ar«a, 

or total school district. -"^^ 

'lO. . What is the relationship between the effectiveness of the 
" -\ progtammatic and nonptogrammatic, activities and tba primary 
interaction patt'erns? 

Moderate, to strong relationships were found for the programmatic 

- ' . ! . -.y ^r^'^^' 



and nonprograromatic activities end the intended interaction ^twefett the 
school and the home.^ This leats to^^Ke conclusion that' all t^sj^ona^nt 
grpups generally agree that the activities intended to interact with the 
home ttre the most effective activities in the home -schoolr community 



delations ^rog ^ 

11. What is the relationship betweeththe importance and effec- 
tiveness for each of the prograunnfatic and nonprogrammatit 
a^ctivities? 

29: 
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The data reported by the «taff indicated a moderate relationship, 
between the importance and ef f ecti'^tene^s of the nonprogrammatic activities. 
The parents reported less of a relationship between the importance and* 
effectiveness of the activities, while the nonparents* indicated a weak 

i^elat ionship between the importance and effectiveness of the activities, 

* • ^ <j • * 

For t1ie programmatic activities, all respondent groups reported moderate 
relationships between the importance and effectiveness of the activities, . 

The conclusion' drawn for the relationship between the importance \ " 
a^nd effectiveness of the^^nprogramraatic nativities is that the further 
removed the respondent group. from the school, the less important and 
effective are the activities. For the programmatic activities, all 
respondent groups were in agreement as to the operate relationship between 
the importance and effectiveness pf the activities. This leads to the 
conclusion that the more tangible^land visible the activity ^he greater 

* ■ 

is the perception of all respondent groups as to the importance and 
effectiveness of that activity. 

12. What is the relationship betweei^ the control -functions 

and the primary interaction pafete^rns? ^> ' 

No relationship was found to exist between deciding, planning, 

conducting, coordinating, and evaluating the programmatic and nonprogram- 

^'^^^fliatic activities and the intended interactions* of the schoal with the 

child, home, attendance area, and tot^l school district. The conclusion 

drawn from this is that there is no evidence that the ciS<ttrol functions 

of deciding, planning, Conducting, coordinating, aiid evaluajiing will 



neither increase or decrease the school's interaction*- with the* child, 
home, attendance area,, or total school district. ' ^ 
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* . 13r What is the relationship between the primary interaction,^ 
pat,tern8 and the operating ^ct ions? , 

Mgderate relationships\^^er<^ reported by the staff between the 

'Si:. 



operating function of involvements^U the intended interactions of 
the schbol with th6 home and ^^e ^hooL with the attendance area regard- 
ing the nbnprogrammf^ic activities. . Parents and nonparents did not 
p^ceive moderate or sqJ|ig correlations for any §f the operating 
■functions in relation tol^he primary interactioi* patterns for. the non- 
programmatic a<^tivities. moderate or strong relationships were • 
reporte.d by staff, parents, and nonparents regarding the relationship 
between the primary interaction patterns and the operating functions. 

This leads, to the conclusion that for the operati^ig iEunction of 
involvement regarding the nonprogrammatic activities , the intended 
interaction of the school will be between the school arj*;home and the 
scfiool and* attendance area. For the programmatic activities, it is con- 
eluded t^at the amount of analysis, communication; involvement, and 
resolution dp not relate to the int'^nded interaction of the school with 
the child, home, attendance drea, or total school district^, ^ ^ 

14. What is the relationship. between the,«ontroi functions ^ 

and. the operating functipns? ' / , 

\ • * ' 

From-«'the data it'was found that little relationship existQ between 

deciding, fplanninjg, conducting, coord^h^ting, flnd evaluating the program- 
matic and nonprogrammatic activities and the operating functions* of '■ ^ 
analysis, ^comrtiunication, involvement, andi resolution.* It is concluded 
that the control functions do' net rel&te the* amount of analysis, com- (, 
munication, involvement and resolution which was conduct:^4^^by-the school 
with the vatious subpublics. ^ " ' 

• ^95. ■ • \ ' 
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, - ' ' '.Ancillary Questions .^^ ' ... — ^ 

" . 1. What'^are the mean .differences . between the prog ratofcitfbic . 
and riokigrogramm^itic activiti'es?, 

^ . Little -difference was found betweien how the staff, parents, "and 

^lonparcnts perceived the importance of the programmatic and ijonprograra- 
j- ' " . ' * . * 

inatic ac feiyi ties. ./irThis leads to the conclusion that most of the 



respondents . are in general agreement as to the importance of the 

acti-vities within the school's home-school-conjmunity .relations program. 

'2. What are the mean differences betwebn the effectiveness 
• • -of the programmatic and nbnprogramraatic activities? 

For the programmatic ^d nonprogrammatic activities little dis- 

agreement wa^ indicated by staff, parents, 'and nonparents. This leads 

to the conclusion that respondents generally perceive the objectives 

of the home -school -community relations program as beiflg^complished to 



some extent. v 

Implications of the Study 

V 

Certain implications from the findings and -tsenclusions are 
presented for further research and practice » 
Implications^ for Further ReseaVch . 

One of the limitations ' of this stu^ was that research was con- 
ducted in only one school and its attendance area. The ^school was 
selected as having an exemplary home-school -community relations program 
within a homogeneous community. A previous study implied that an 
lent relationship existed between the school and the school community. 
This study confirmed that. However, to assess the full extent of a 
school's hbme-school-community relations prograt&y: research should be 
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conducted in two or more schools and their respective attferidan6e areas, 
the schools sampled should be from different types of -communities such 
as: 1) inert, 2) factional, 3) dominated, or 4). pluralistic. In ordet 
to generalize, particular attention should be directed toward schools 

i^ithout exemplary homeVschdol-community relations programs and located 

• • ^ 

-n^heterogenepus communities as weS^l,^ 

The nonprogrammatiq activity, •'parents have access to the staff,'* 
and two programmatic activities, "pWitive cards, calls, and notes," and 
"use of community resource people," were found to be statistically 
unreliable ^i^th is study. After careful examination, of the* data, no 
reasonaBl% explanation was given for the low reliability of the items*. 
Since the data reported on these activities were significant in several 
instances, further research might be conducted to- determine^ the signifi- 
cance of these activities in the home-school-coipmunity relations program. . 

Research has been conducted on staff, parent, and nonparen^^ sub- 
publics, but little research has been reported regarding the child in 
home -school -community relations program. Bowles and Fru1:h indicate that 
children are the most important subpublic as stated in their theoretical 
model. This study did not directly a^ess the child, and a need presently 
exists for further research regarding the^hild's role in the home-school- 
coramuriity -relations program. , * 

Finally, the ronoarch conducted in this study K|p primarily 

directed toward fin ng relationships between variables as indicated by 

the fourteen research questions. Further research is needed for det-er- 

mining differences between the perceptions of the varfous subpublics in 
♦ 

those research questions where moderate to strong relationships were 
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reported. For instance, mod^erate relationships were found by the staff 
Itjetween the bperating^^unction of involvement and' the^ primary inter- 

. • , . • • •• ^- , ■ . ^ . r 

action patterns of the school with the home and the school with the 
attendance area. A need exists to determine if the modeifate relation-// 
shipa rjeported by the staff are significantly dif^Sffent from the velj^. * 
tionships reported by the parents non^arents. This additional 
research would aid further development of a homeT*chool-c;pmmuAi^ rela- 
tions model. \^ ^ ' * 

Implications ^or Practice ^ / 

If a school wishes to reach aid subpublics, they^ight consider 
Strategies which wj>uld enable them to do *so. Due to the lack of Involve 
ment in especially some nonprogrammatic-'^ctivitiea, tlie school heeds to 

'develop broader concepts of community involvement whi^ch includes* non- 

• . » /' 
parents^n both nonprogrammatic as well as prbgrjammatic activities. 

The school ^ends tremendous energy in involv^g and communica- 
ting wit^'parents without the assurar^ce that much of the involvement and 
communic^ion is.^ecessary pr effective. ""^^ 

• M6re activities are not needed to obtain an accurate analysis of 
the community. The staff has failed to emphasize the possible analysis 
functj^ons inherent in many of the existing^ potential for analysis, the 
'problem ts not one of expending new resources for additional activities 
but rather the refocus of present activities on the operating function 
of analysis. If the school is in fact to develop a progran^of home- 
school-community relations rather than a series of activities, the ^ 
following must occur: 1) The school must accept the operating functions 
as a framework from which decisions are made regarding what activities 
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are^conductd*. 2)' The school taust ir/^ure that the activities .^^e^ct. 
jAe appropriate operating functions in a(^sequence which will' lead to 
the resolution of potential conflict^. 3) The objectives (operating 
functions) of each activity should De cl^ar to the total staff. Prin- 
cipals, unit leaders, and teacherjs- should be knowledgeable regarding . 
their roles and^phe* responsibilities . of the^IIC, and I & .R Units in 
meeting the objectives, 4) ihfe principal and IIC must |fc|sume the^ver- 
all respdnsibility for an ongoing assessment and evaluation^ of the 
extent to. which the . needs of analyisis/communicati^,* invcjlMement , 
ahd rtssolution are be^-ng met through ex^^tlrig activities. Decisions 
regarding the addition of. new activities or the refocus of existing 
fifctivities TOlist be made on the^ baais of the degree, to which the, program 
reflects a recognition of the values and attitudes of the coJhmunity, t 
allocation of resources consistent with those values, and the resolut 
of potential conflict in an atmo^here of understanding and cooperation 
rather than one of crisis raamageraent • 

Finally, this study and the study by Krupa (1976) suggest that 
there are* a number of home-school-community relations activities 

<£urrently in existence,, but little evidence of a comprehensive home- 
0 

school-community relations program. There is a need for research, 
development, and dissemination of information an^materials on developing 
a comprehensive home-sc^hool-couununity relations program in support of 
ICE schools. 
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INTERVIEW SOHEDULE 



NAME OF RESPONDENT 
ADDRESS - 



TELEPHONE NUMBER 



I. INTRODUCTION ^ ' ^ >r 

Who you are (interviewer) 

■ Name ' ' \ 
Refer to letter of introduction \ ; 

Refer to University of Wisconsin study \af filiation 



II • PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

General Purpose of the Study 

To determine and classify the activities Included In a school's 
home-school-coimiunlty relations program. 

To refine Instrumentation for use In determining a school's 
home-school-community relations program. 

Specific Purpose of the Study ' . ^ " 

To determine the formal and Informal activities in a school's 



home-sahool-communlty relations program. 



T% classify each of the formal and informal activities into* 
'the operating functions of analysis » communication, involve- 
ment, and resolution. ^ ^ ^ ' 

To refine the Home-school-community Relations Assessment 
Instrument to Include the formal and informal activities. 

To administer the refined instrumentation to the school's 
staff and the selected citizens interviewed, 

314. 
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III. AUTHORIZATION 

Refer to'Vstudy authorization and letter of introduction again. 

Refer to- University of Wisclinsin affillat>ion and to whom you 
are responsible for these interviews (Wisconsin R & D Center)* 

' ' ' ' • . 

.IV. USE OF THE INFORMATION . 

Interviews are part of a study for the Interviewer's dissertation. 

Information will become part of the Home-school-community 
Relations Project and the Wisconsin- R & D Center, 

Use of your name and /or quotations: 

No one will be identified by name or directly associated 
with quotations. 

Study may employ questions to illustrate its observations 
findings, or conclusions but names or direct association 
will not be utilized. 

f 

V. WHY WE ARE INTERVIEWING YOU - HOW WE GOT YOUR NAME 

List of all public officials in the s ckool district- 

including school boards and municipal, county and town officials. 

- J.ist pf non-parent adults who are knowledgeable and informed 
about public education in the local elementary school area. . 

'•' i. ■ ' ' 

£ist of some parents selected at random from school attendance 
rosters to get. broader representation. 

List developed from interviews of persons who have been nominated 
as knowledgeable and Informed by others y^whom we have interviewed. 

VI. CENTRAL - OPEN-ENDED QUESTION 

What are some of the formal and informal activities in the, school' 
home-school-community relations program? 

Allow the respondent to establish agenda - not interviewer. 
Note language of the system, 
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Have respondent . operatlonallze' responses; 



Definitions (What do you mean by , «•)? , 

^ Examples (Could you give jne an example of vhat you . , 
mean by • • * * ~ 

Differences (How does , d iffer from what you 

experienced In another school or place)? 

Changes (Specific dates); (Jfl8 It different before or > 
after a certain event)?. 

Is should? (Now, what , do you think It should be 
like):? 

QuotAtlons , ^ ' 

/ Places ^ , , 

Names (Who are some others who would be knowledgeable 

or Inf orbed about 1 Or what do you mean by 

they?) 

As you may know there are a number of home^school-communlty 
relations activities carrle^ on by the school. What are 
some of the formal activities? Informal activities? 

Are there activities that are used to acquire facts 
regarding problems, community educational preferences, 
or to identify groups and individuals whose interests 
and actions most affect the school program? 

Are there activities that are used to disseminate infor*- 
mation to, or exchange information with, parentis or 
other communty members? 

Are therie activities that ave used to involve parents 
or other community members in assisting the school with 
instruction, recreation, program development or decisions 
and ^valuation? ' ' . 

Are there act ivit lies that are used to persuade, 'work out 
a compromise, or resolve existln'g and potential problems 
with parents or other community members? 

Who is primarily responsible for planning this activity? 

i 

Who is primarily responsible for deciding- to include 
this activity? 
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Who Is primarily 'responsible for. conducting this activity? 

Who is primarily responslJ>le for coordlnatliig this 
activity? 

Who Is t)rlmarlly responsible for ej^iluatlng this ^ 
activity? 

Is this activity best suited 'for providing Interaction 
between the school and the child, the school and the 
hom^ the schopl and Its attendance area, or' the ^school 
and the total school district? 



VII. CHECKLIST - FOCUSED QUESTIONS 



4 



In your judgment, are any of these activities part of the school's 
home-school-communlty relations program? 

Parent-teacher conferences 

PTA or PTO 

Parent advisory committee 

-* t* ■ ^ " • 

Scfhool newsletter 

> ( ■ 

Report cards 
Volunteer aide program 

Use of community resource peopel f or Instruction 
Postlve cards or notes 
Parent questionnaires 

itortlcles about school In local newspaper 
Openness 

willingness to help 
Friendliness on part of total staff 
Students like school , 
PTO and P^C ,serve as sounding board ^ 
Facilities are ^ community resource 



Communicatlqn and Involvement of non«-parent adults 



yill. REFERRALS /• '-i-. 

Whp are some other knowledgeable and 'Informed persons who 
would. be willing to 4|8sist in this study and perhaps be 
interviewed? * ^ 

Would you be willing'>tp-|Berve as a reference for me to that 
person by either writiM, calling,, or allowing me to use 
your name for introdjictCdn? (Note other names used in the 
body of the interview) * i 

/ , • ff . ^ ^. .. 

•' . ■ ■ " ■ ' ■ ' 

ix|^ Come back or telephone contact for additional data needsg 

\W or for information and clarification. 




>^ Xj;^^ Follow-up letter of thanks. 




%■ ■' 
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PROGRAMMATIC AND NONPROGRAMMATIC ACTIVITIES 
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PROGRAMMATIC ACTIVITIES 



Rank 


Frequency 


Item 


1. 


31 


Parent-teacher conferences 


2. 


30 


Volunteer Aide Program 


3. . 


26 


PTO \^ 


4. • 


r 21 


PAB ' 


J- 


20 


School Newsletter , ^ 


6. 


18 


Positive cards, notes 9 or calls . 


7. 


17 


Use of community resource people for instruction 


8. 


15 


Parent questionnaire or survey ^ 


9. 


13 


Articles about, school in local newspaper 


10. 


12 


Check List (Progress Report) 


11. 


12 


Christmas Program 


12. 




Carnival (PTO Sponsored) 


13. 


9 


Information Meetings 


14. 


3 


Student Tutors 


15. 


8 


Back-to-school Night 


16. / 


8 


Orientation Program for new parents ^ ^ 


17. 


6 


Coff^ Meetings with parents 


18. 


6 


Foreign^ Language Program 


19. 


5 


Choir 


20. 


5 


Spring Music Program 


21. 


5 


VIP Resoifflfce File „ v 


22. 


5 


Parents helping with clubs 


23. 


5 


Slide Tape Show 


24. 


4 


Parent Handbook 


25. 


' 4 


Nature Center 


26. 


4 


Parent Unit Night 


27. 


'4 


USSM 


28. 


4 


Daily telephone calls by teachers to parents 


29. 


4 


School-wide Schow and Tell 


30. 


3 


Student Guides . ' 


31. 


3 


Welcome Wagon ;^ 


^32. 


3 


Use of servi€!i^ dtganizations 


33. 


3 


Steering Committee 


34. 


3 


Use of community^ resources 


35. 


2 


After schbol sports activities. 


36. 


2 


National School Lunch Week 


37. 


2 


Student groups performing 


38. 


2 


Unit Newspaper 


39. 


2 


Student plays 


40. 


2 


Ecology Week 


41. 


2 


Follow-Around Day 


42. 


2 


Human Values Program - Lateral Thinking 


43. 


1 


School Scrapbook 


44. 


1 


Summer Library Program 
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PROGRAMMATIC ACTIVITIES 



Rank Frequency Item 

45. 1 . Simulations 

46. 1 Parents dinner for teachers 

47. 1^ Building Improvement Committee 

^^^8, 1 tnservlce day for teachers from district 

^ to visit • School 

49. 1 ' Teacher-student games (volleyball, basketball) 

50. 1 - Christmas cards to parents from staff 

51. 1 ^ Open Enrollment 
52.. 1 Unit Meetings 
53. 1 Week Ski Trip 



1 
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Rank 


Frequei 


• 

- 1. 


«£k 35 


' 2. 


30 


3. 


22 


4. 


21 


5. 


19 


6. 


18' 


7, 


i? 


8. 


17 


9. 


12 


10. 


12 


11. 


11 


12. 


8 


13. 


8° 


14. 


8 


15. 


8, 


16. 


7 


17. 


7 


18. 


6 


19. 


6 


20. 


6 


21. 


5 


22. 


5 


23. 


4 


24. 


4 


25. 


4 


26. 


3 


27. ' 


3 


28. 


3 


29. 


3 


30. 


3 


31. 


2 


32r 


2 


33. 


2 


34 \ 


2 


35 


' 2 


36. 


2 


37. 


2 


38. 


2 


39. 


2 


40. 


1 


41. 


1 


42. 


1 


43. 


- 1 


44. 


i 



NONPROGRAMMATIC^CTIVITIES 
Item 



Openness to the school 

St;udents like school 

Facilities serve as community resource 

Friendliness of total school staff 

Parents welcome In school 

Community positive about school ^ 

Non-threatening, positive atmosphere 

Quick response of principal and teachers to,^ 

parent calls * ^ 

Parents have access to princfipal and teachers 

Good rapport and mutual respect 
^ Willingness of staff to work together 

PTO/PAB serve as sounding board 
.^Staff very dedicated, honest 

Principal relates well with teachers and parents 

Teachers "adept , professional 

Willingness of staff to help 

Teachers get down to student's level - 

Varied acjtivities for stii<lents 

Teachers motivate students. 

Good, personal, emotional support by teachers 

for students 

Teachers enjoy their work . 
Teachers communicate well with students / 
Teachers interes|:ed in chiloren - \ 
School allows persbnalities to develop ' 
Kids prqject positive Image of school 
School comfortable place to be in 
Teachers follow through\lth parents 
Kids free to express thems^yes 
School like ^ community cent^ 

SAf f has a good time with themselves and/ students 
Esprit be ^ Corps . ^ * 

Teachers truthful and dandid 
'Appearaiyie of school ^ 
Staff relationships open 
Students have fantastic \projects 
Staff comfortable with what they are doing ^ 
Children polite ^ . 

Educational leadership strong 
Positive teacher attitude 

Willingness of school to have research conducted 

Parents trust in teachers 

Warmth of staff toward' students 

School is a happy place 

Talking with parents in shopping area^ 
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Rank Frequency Item 

A5. 1 Staff bowls together 

46, 1 Teachers living in school community 

47, 1 Kids^Qome first 

48. jl Low absenteeism 

49. 1 School like a family 

50, - ■/ " 1 Staff very coliesive bunch 

51. 1 No put off on parent calls 
•52,* 1 Good language used in building by staff 

students 

53. 1 School high point of student's day 



1 
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J SAMPLE QUESTIONNAIRE 

* FOR 
STAFF, BARENTS, AND NONPARENTS 
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A. Your Position? 



BACKGROUND DATA 
Elementary School Staff 



1. Teacher 

2. Unit Leader 

3. Principal 

4. Other (specify In blank A) 



1. Male 

2. Female 



C. Highest level of professional preparation completed? 

1. tess than Bachelors Degree 

2. Bachelors Degree 

3. Kasters Degree 

4. MaHters •¥ 30 credltn 

3 . PhD C. 

D. Total years you have been working In an IGE school? D. 

E. Do you live In the district wKere your school Is 
located? ^"^ 

Yes ^ 
2. No E. 

F. Have you participated In a^ workshop or some other 
training experience which Included the subjecc of 

^ Homc-school-coomunlty Relations? 

1 . Yes 

2. No F. 

J? 

G. Total years of teaching experience or working In 
education? G. 

H. Total years teaching or working In the district? H. 

^^ I. Total years teaching or working In your present 

school? I. 
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BACKGROUND DATA 
Parents 

A. How would you best describe your occupation? 

B. Sex 

1. Female 

2. Male 

C. Highest level of education completed? 

1. Less than 12 years 

2. Between 12 and lA years 

3. Between 14 and 16 years 

4. More than 16 years ^ 



D. Have you participated In a workshop or some other 
training experience which Included the subject of 
Home-school" community Relations? 

1. Yes 

2. No 



E; Nianber of pre-school children? 

F. Number of eLc^ientary school children? 

G, Nimiber of secondary school children? 

H, Nimiber of chlld^n In private school? 

I. Number of post-secondary school children? 
J. Nimiber of children not attending school? 



K. Number of yenrs living In school 
attendance area? 



L, Number of years living In city? 
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BACKGROUND DATA 
Non-Parents ^ 

A. How would you best describe your occupation? 



B. Sex 



1. Female 

2. Kale 



C. Highest level of education completed? 



1. Less than 12 y^ars . 

_2. Between 12 and lA years 

3. Between 14 and 16 years 

A. More than 16 years 



D. Have you participated in a worlcshop or some other 
training experience which included the subject of 
Home-achool-coomiunity Relations? 



2, No ' D. 



£. Number of pre-nchool children? E.;^ 

F. Number of elementary school children? F. 

C, Number of secondary school children? G.^ 

H, Number of children in private school? H. 

r 

I. Number of post-secondary school children? I._ 

J. Number of children not attending school? > J._ 

/• 

K. Number of ytiars living in school / 

attendance area? K._ 

» 

L. Number of years living in city? L, 
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Oir«c(ionn; 



i^IHE OWE 

»> ' 

Hmm»9 AiMvcr chc fnllovlng nutfttlont to t«rrt of the Elmncary School by placing cha 

nMbar of the approprUc* raftponaat la tb« ipacc provAdod for tach qwatlon on th« ■•p«r«ic« antwtr 
•iwtc. riact only 03m ansMr In Mch ipaca. Do pot/ pXsca Mimra on chla thMC. 



QUESTIONS 

Ulio In pri^rily rfliponvlhlt fur cow44ici1pm or 
carry ing om tliln accivUyT 



KBSPONfCS 
Mg»on«c* for nyttleo A 

1 * board of oducaclon 

2 • auprrinttfndofic or 

3 - SyatoMil^r Profraa 

4 * rrlncipAl 

5 • IniCnietinnaL laproi 
( - unit leadar 
7 " mil MMibort as a tr 
S - iDdlvldual tajichar 
9 - Parent Admlaory' Soanl 

10 • ocltar parent group 

U - BO on* praaaacly raapoMtbla 

12 - ochar ^ 




r central ofriva paraonnal 
ttac (SPC) 

Cowittoa (ItC) 



I(1M unit) 



How iBportan t la thla activity lo tha 
achool-coaaunlty ralatlooa pronraaT 



Kaapooaa for ^uaatlon B 

Cstmaly Very Soaawhat 

Important laportant laportant iMp^rtant Unlsportant 



Hov affactlva la thla activity In tha ho 
achool-coanunlty ralatlona proyraaT 



taapooaa qif c 



' btraivLy 
iffactlva 



Vary 
Effactlva 



Effactlva 



Soawwhat 
Effective 



Inaf factlve 



D. How well doea thla activity provide coiMMftlcetlon 

•r Interaction between ^ 

1 - the echool and tha child 

2 - the achool and tha hoM7 ksccLLant 

3 * the echool and tta actatidanea areaT S 

4 - the echool and the total echool dlatrlct? 



laapenaa ecela for atteettona >1. 1^2^ &^3i D-» 



Cood 



Good 



Adequate toadequat* 



How well doea thla ectlvlty accoawllah the 

following: 

1 * to. acquire facta retarding probleaa, 

coniaiity educational prafarencea^ or to 
Idantlfy yroupa «nd Indlvlduala whoaa Intereeti 
and actlona aoat effect tha school progrMT 

2 <* to dlaiaalnete Information to, or exchaofa 

Infonutlon with, paranta or othar 
coMunlty MeberR? 

3 - to Involve pnr^ta or othar ccMiuaJlcy 

■aabara In aaalatlny the achool with 
lnatructlna» racreetloo» prograa developaaot 
or declalone, and eveluatlonT 

4 - to parauade, work out a eottpro«lee, or reaolva 

axlatlng and potential problaaa with perante 
' or othar cu —unity aeabaraT 



Keaponae ec ale for aueetlooa l-l. E-2. E-3, E«4 



V«ry 

Ixcellant Cood 



Cood 



Adequete taadequeta 
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Plitaeclo 



tIDt WO 

PlflMfl vnm\mx cha followUi ^umcIom la canu of ch«_ 



. ElaMatary School by placlnt cht ntabar 



of tha approprlACa raaponaaa la tha apaca provided for aach quoaden on cha aeparata anavar ahcet. 
Plaea only oaa antver In «adi apaca. Do T>ot piact anavara on chla ahaac. 



C. 



QUtSTtOMS 

Uio la prlauirlly raaponalblt for mktug tha 
dfclalofi CO Inciuda Chla activity In tha 
htft-achool-coiu n lty ralatlooa profiraaT 

Who la p'rlMarlly raapooalbla.for pUnnlnt for 
thla MCtlvlCy In tha hontrachool-cowwolty 
rtlatltma proftras? 

Mto la prtaorlly raaponalbla for cowductlwa or 
carry Inn out thla nctlvlty? 

, Who la ^rlaarlly raapooalblo for cootdlpatloa 
or aiip^rvtalne thla activity? » 

Who la prlMrlly raaponalbla for aaaaaalna or 
avaluatlnt thla activity? 



IK9P0NSES 

Kaapopaaa for giiaa^lona A. B. C. D. 4 E 



1 
2 
3 
4 
3 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 



board of aducadoa * 

•uparlnfcndent or other central office pareonaal 

Syateavida Progm CoMlttaa (SfC) 

principal 

Instructional laprovaiMnt Coaalttaa (XIc) 
unit leader- • . . 

unit aeabere aa e group <I4E unit) 

Individual teecher 

Pemt Advisory Board 
' other peretit group 
' no pae preeeady reepooalble 
' oth«r 



F. How Iwportant le thle ectlvlty la tha ho 
achool-coMMunlty reletloae prograa? 



Meponaa for queatioa 1 ^ 

txtreaaly Very So—w h at 

Xavortant laportaat laportant laportaat Unlaportant 



G. How effective le thle ectlvlty in the hoae- 
echooi-coenualty reletlona (rograa? ^ 



Baapooae for queetloo C 

'tatY«aaly Very Soaowhat 
Effective Effective Effective Effective lafffective 



lMff( 



H. Itow well doaw thla ectlvlty provide coaaunlcetloa 


teepoaae ecele for qvojtlona H-1. 


11-2. H-3. 


H-4 


or Interectlon bc*twe«n 








1 - the echool and the child? 

2 - the echool end the hceM? 


Very 

excellent Good Good 

• * — i 


Adaqtute 

-» 


Inadequate 

L 


3 - tha echool and Ite' ettendaace eree? 


3 4 3 


2 


1 


4 - the echool end the total echool dletrlct? 








I. How well doeei thle ectlvlty eccoaplleh the 


ieePOoae ecele for gueatlona trl. 


1-2. 1-3, 


1-4 


followlnft; 








1 - to ecqulre fecte regarding probleae, coaaunlty 
educetlonal preferencee, or to identify groupe 
and individiMla whoee Intereete aad ectlone 
■oet affect the echool prograa? 

2-^0 diaaeainate Inforaatlon to, or eachaace 
inroraetloo with, perenta or other 


Vary 

Excellent Good Good 

J J 1 


Adaquete 


Inedequata 

L 


comunlty aeabere? 


3 4 3 ) 


2 


1 


3 - to Involve perente or other coaauolty^^aei6ere 
in aaaietlng the echool wish laatructioa. 
recreetloOp prograa devalopaent or decleloaa 
and eveliMtioA? 








4 • to peretude, work out e cotq^roalee, or reeolve 
exletlng end potentiel probleaa with partata 


* 







or other coaauatty 
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lowtchwkNMaltif blicioiu AiuiiMiic' (juiitioBuin 



DlrMtioMi tUm utfwi by plieint nljf om nuibtr It iicH ipiu. 



At ulnol lull umt' 
t|ti pirititi to vliK, 
lUim, ud tiU vlth 
t«iclHn 



A 

I 

C 

M 

M 

M 

1*3 

W 

ni itiff lUHtitii I en- 
(onibli, Mti-tliiutnliit, 
fMltlx itHipbtri twud 
itudnti, (irttti lid 
fliitori 

A 

I 

C 

n__ 

>2 

^3 

n 

n 



Studnti dlipliy thiU 
inttiuiliii lad involvmat ' 
in tilt uDjf ictlfUlii pro* 
vUtdtorthn 



i 

c_ 
^2 

N 

I-l 

W 

M ^ ; 

w 

n» jItiKlpil Nd tlKlUTi 

mpoad to pmtt ulU tki 
MM diy w WtMa f riun- 
ibli •out of tin 

A ^ 

I 

C . ^ V ' 

c 

D-2 f 

M 

(-1 



Ai Kbool (idlltiii 
.(iiKtlcn II I comilt; 

IMMKI- 



A _ 



Itii Itiff iMmm I'tNl' 
(at of nnth md ftlndli' 
Mil toviri ill (die ntir 
thi idicol 



A ^ 

C 

w 

w_ 

n_ 



4 



chilr poiltivt lup^rt 
tor thi Khool threg|h 
thilr vlUlaineii » 
ktcoM imM ii thi 

Mtlvltlii 
k ' 

I 



hmti hivi %m iccHi to Ai ititt imtitii rif^rt d Tbi iti(f %th ipU 

tht ^IfKlfil iiMl,tiK)m I (Mllni of Mtiil mpiet 

ibout eoAcinii to yttir bitMM thmilvu Md ftmu 

liovtrivUl 



toftttiir is pliiilit 
ictivitlii fof'dftUrH 



A 

0-1 



A 

I 

C 

H 

D-3 

M 

M 



A _ 
I _ 

C _ 

w. 

Il-1_ 
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• Sine Twi> 

Ho«e«tchool->cnNH«itcjr tUlgctocm AatetMcat Qucittowulrt 

MSWtL SHEET 

:^ 

Dtrtedoati Pltttt riipond by pitetng only om auabtr In each tpaca 



m 


PARENT-TEACHFM 
CONPERENCES 


* PROCIAK^/ 


A. 


A._ 




n. 


8. 


t. 





C. 


> 

c. 


D, 


D. 


• 0. J:; 


' c. 


E. 


E. ^. 


r. 


P. 




c. 


c. 




H-l 


H-l 


H-l ± 


"^"^ 11-2 


H-2 


H-2 


H-3 


H-3 


M-3 ; 


H-4 


H-4 


11-4 


I-l 


I-l 


I-l 


1-2 


1-2 


1-2 


1-3 


1-3 


1-3 


1-4 


1-4 


1-4 



0 



AIDE l.HPIStHAS AKD I'AKENT AOVISOKY SCHOOL NEWSLCTTER 

5PRINC HU5IC . BOARD 
PROGRAMS 

A. _ A. A, 

B. B. B._ 

c, c. c, 

D, D, D. 

I «• — — - 

c. c, c, 

H-l H-l H-l 

H-2 H-2 H-2 

H-3 ^ H-3 H-3 

H-4 H-4 ' H-4 

I-l I-l I-l 

1-2 1-2 1-2 

1-3 1-3 1-3 

X-4 X-4 1-4 



POSITIVE CARDS, USE OP CCHKUMITY PARENT QUESTION- ARTICLES ABOUT fflECK LIST 

CALLS. OR NOTES RESOURa PEOPU NAIRES OR SURVEYS SCHOOL IK LOCAL (PROGRESS REPORT) 

POR IMSTRUCTIOM HEUSPAPER 

*• A- f A- A. A. 



B. 



c. c. ■ c. c._ 

D. : D. D.__ 

E. E, < E. I._ 

' F.,^ P, F._ 

c. c. c, c._ 

"-1^ M-1 H-l H-l 



"-2 H-2 ^ H-2 H-2_ 

H-3 h4 MO 



D. __ 

E. _ 
P,_ 

H-l_ 
H-2 



. H-4 H-4 . H-4_ 

I-l , I-l I-l_ 

^-2 1-2 1-2 ^ i-2_^ 

X-3 t-3 I-3_ 

1-4 1-4 x-4 



B-3 H-3_ 

H-4 



X-2_ 
X-4 
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APPENDIX D 
VERBAL MREC*rlONS FOR 
ADMINISTERING QUESTIONNAIRES 
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VERBAL DIRECTIONS 



1,. Please note that there are threa. sections to the qticstlonnalre: 
a) Background data, b) Questionnaire," and 3) Answer Sheet. ♦ 

2. Please note that there Is a side one and two to both the 
questionnaire and answer sheet, 

3. Mark all answers on the i^nswer sheet, 

4, Look at the questionnaire, side^ne, Question A, Reference is 
made to an activity. This activity is found on side one of the 
answer sheet. There are ten activities on side one. Read the 
question and activity; th^n select one of the twelve responses 
found under "Response for Question A," cm the questionnaire,^ 
and place the appropriate number in the blank beside A under the 

>-first activity. Remember thgit the answers are always placed on 
the answer sheet. 

5, Continue in the same manner with question B« Note that the response 
for question B is a scale. Place a number from 1 through 5 next ^ 
to question B on the answer sheet, » > 

6« The remaining questions are similar to question B, 

7, Once you have completed side one, turn both the questionnaire and 
the answer sheet over to side two. Answer the questions in the 
same mannet as you did on side one, 

8. If you have any <iuestions, please feel free to ask for assistance 
at any time. ^ 
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SAMPLE LETTER TO PARENTS 
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[ ij \ Wisconsin 

I ) Research and Development CJ^ter 

\{\ /for Cognitive ^ , , 

X| Learning 

the University of Wisconsin • 1025 W!»st Johnson Street • Madison. Wisconsin 53706 ( 608)262 • 4901 



February 26, 1976 



Seattle Elementary School Is serving as a research site for the 
Research and Development Center for Cognitive Learning at the University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. The research In home-school-communlty 
relations Is being conducted In two phases. 

Phase one Involves Interviewing selected school staff members, 
parents and citizens In the school attendance area. This phase has been 
completed. Phase two Involves administration of a home-school-communlty 
relations questionnaire 6o the staff, parents, and citizens In the school 
attendance area. ' ^ . 

Your name was selected as being a parent In the Beattle Elementary 
School attendance area through the use of a random sample technique. It 
Is hoped that you will be willing to participate In taking the home-school- 
conminlty relations questlon^lre. . ~ 

A joint meeting Is scheduled with the Seattle Elementary School PTO 
and selected parents and citizens on March 11, 1976 from 7^30 to 9:00 pim. 
In the school to explain the work which Is being done at the University of 
Wisconsin In the area of hooe-school-communlty telatlons, and to administer 
the questionnaire. The "approximate time for taking the questionnaire Is 
forty-five to sixty minutes. 

I will be contacting you to determine whether or not you are^ avail- 
able for the March llt#neetlng, and to answer any questions or concerns 
you may have. » ' 




Roy^. Lake 
Project Assistant 
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